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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
can help you 


with your theatrical problems 


‘Worthwhile One-Act Plays”’ 

. . a new and carefully selected list of nearly 400 plays, compile 
by A. H. Wharrier in response to many requests. Choose you 
next play from it. Still available at 2s. 6d. per copy. 


A Playwriting Course 

. of twelve iessons, including construction of a play, character 
drawing, dialogue—in fact just the help you need to develop your 
talent as a playwright. The full course 7 guineas; shortened course 
4 guineas. Enjoyable, instructive. 


American Speech Records 

. .- by Ruth Draper and Arthur Klein are an invaluable aid in 
achieving authentic American Speech. Specially made for the League 
and obtainable nowhere else. The set of four 12-inch records} 
£1 12s. 6d., or 10s. each including postage and packing. Explanatory’ 
booklet Is. 


British Dialect Records 

. .. providing a complete survey of the twenty-four principal dialects 
of the British Isles. Set of twelve records £4 13s. 6d., or 9s. each 
including postage and packing. 


Complete Catalogue of the Library 

. . . comprising “‘The Player’s Library” and the First Supplement. 
Available at half-price (15s. 11d. and 4s. 9d. post free) to members 
of the League. Order from The B.D.L. Bookshop, who can also get 
you any book on short notice. 





9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 








THE DRAMA LIBRARY 





eR IRIE 
Just published 
THREE MEDIEVAL PLAYS Edited by JOHN ALLEN 
COVENTRY NATIVITY PLAY EVER YMAN 
FARCE OF MASTER PIERRE PATHELIN 


New transcriptions and a new translation which are designed to satisfy 
the demands of both scholarship and of the theatre. Helpful production 


directions have been supplied by the Editor. 4s. 


Coming Shortly 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY by IVAN TURGENEV 
English Version by EMLYN WiLuiaMs Introduction by MiCHAEL REDGRAVE 
A fine acting text by one of our most eminent playwrights, with a brilliant 


Introduction by Michael Redgrave,,. 4s. 


THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR by NIKOLAI GOGOL 
English Version by D. J. CAMPBELL Introduction by JANKO LAvRIN 
A lively and lucid version of one of the world’s greatest comedies. 
With a fine Introduction on the author and this play. 
SPRING, 1600 by EMLYN WILLIAMS 
A gay, exciting, colourful comedy dealing with Burbage and his company 


at the Globe. A perfect play for production in Coronation Year. 4s. 


LIKE STARS APPEARING by VISCOUNT DUNCANNON 
Introduction by E. MARTIN BROWNE 
An enthralling play of St. Richard of Chichester’s struggle with the King, 


Henry III. First production at Glyndebourne in April. 4s. 


Some other plays available in The Drama Library 


WILL SHAKESPEARE by CLEMENCE DANE 
Introduction by Basil DEAN 
The delightful /nvention concerning Queen Elizabeth I, Shakespeare, 





Marlowe, and other great Elizabethans. 4s. 


FOUR ONE-ACT PLAYS. New plays specially written for The Drama Library. 
BIRTHDAY MESSAGE by TYRONE GUTHRIE 
THE ASSET by ROBERT KEMP GOSSIPS by JOHN ALLEN 
THROUGH A GLASS, LIGHTLY by ROBERT GITTINGS 


This volume is now available again. (Plays separately at Is. 6d.) 7s. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST by OSCAR WILDE 


Introduction by JOHN GtELGUD 3s. 
NOAH by ANDRE OBEY Introduction by MicHet SAINT-DENIS 3s. 
TEN DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS by MAURICE BARING 4s. 
EMMANUEL by JAMES FORSYTH 3s. 


TIME AND THE CONWAYS by J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Introduction by IRENE HENTSCHEL 3s. 


A complete list is available Single reading copies sent on approval 
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EVANS PLAYS 


West End successes now available :— 


THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 
One set, 4 m., 4 f. 5/- by Wynyard Browne 
WHO IS SYLVIA? 
One set, 6 m., 7 f. (or 4 m., 3 f.). 5/- by Terence Rattigan 


Copies now ready of:— 
TO DOROTHY, A SON—Roger Mac Dougall, 5/-. THE SAME SKY 
—Yvonne Mitchell and WOMEN OF TWILIGHT—Svivia Rayman. 


None are available for performance. 


. The following full length plays are also available :— 


A CRADLE OF WILLOW Dorothy Wright 


New Nativity Play, recently televised. One set, 7 m., 3 f. 4/6. 
“@ rare and lovely thing . . . a sweet, strong play.""—The Observer. 


CORINTH HOUSE Pamela Hansford Johnson 


A brilliantly written play, full of good acting parts, both dramatic and humorous, which 
scored immediate successes on the radio and television. Two simple sets, 1 m., 6 f. 4/6. 


FIT FOR HEROES Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 


Delightful farcical comedy, first produced at the Embassy ia with Dame Irene 
Vanbrugh as Lady Wimpole. One set, 4 m., 3 f. 4 


MACADAM AND EVE dai Mac Dougall 


“Fantastic fun. . . . It is salted with wit, peppered with audacity, and it has enough real 
speculation behind its fun to make us now and then thoughtful in our laughter. A = 
unusual fantastic comedy.”—Alan Dent in the News Chronicle. One set, 3 m., 3 f. 5 


THE MARTINS’ NEST Joan Morgan 


A warm, lively, amusing, touching play of a family. A comedy in three acts, first 
produced at the Westminster Theatre with Hermione Baddeley as Mrs. Martin. 
One set, 5 m., 2 f., 1 juv. (boy). 5 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES G. & M. Hackforth-Jones 


Lively naval comedy, where scandals, embarrassments and countermeasures combine 
for delightful entertainment without the need for elaborate production. One set, 
m., {-. 


DARK SUMMER Wynyard Browne 


A delightfully moving and sincere play, by the author of ad Holly and the lvy, requiring 
only one set, | m., 4 f. 4 


CRANFORD arr. Martyn Coleman 


This dramatisation, so well received both on the stage and on television, faithfully 
preserves the charm of the novel, sympathetically bringing to life the leisured (but 
impecunious) ladies of Cranford. Simple set and costume. 2 m., 9 f. 5/ 


NORTHANGER ABBEY arr. Thea Holme 


From Jane Austen’s novel, with alternative suggestions for simple or elaborate production. 
A play in three acts, with prologue and epilogue. Three sets, 7 m., 6 f. and supers. 6/ 


Postage on single copies of any of the above, 4d. extra. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE RUSSELL SQUARE LONDON W.C.1I 
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a THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 
combined INSURANCE Policy 


for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 





Head Office: 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONarch 7474/5 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Property 
to be insured not 





Ten Days Eighteen Days 


exceeding Cover Cover 
£100 25/- 32/6 
£250 30/- 37/6 
£500 35/- 42/6 
£1,000 42/6 52/- 
£1,500 50/- 62/6 
£2,000 57/6 72/6 


RISKS COVERED 


1. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage 
to property up to £5000 plus law costs. 

3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 





For Detailed Prospectus apply to:— 


REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 
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achievement in tape recorder performance 
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— designed and built by E.M.I. 


(H.M.V., MARCONIPHONE, COLUMBIA) j 
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Hear yourself as others hear you—ani) 
perfect your technique! The Emicorda is 
a wonderful aid to actors, musicians, 
producers and schools of drama and 
music. 

The Emicorda tape recorder and repro. 
ducer has all the true-to-life qualities of 
the original performance. It maintains the 
high professional standard for so long 
associated with other E.M.I. products 
bearing famous names like H.M.V., 
Marconiphone and Columbia. 

The recorded performance can be replayed 
immediately or as often as required, or 
erased, and the magnetic tape used over 4 
and over again. - 
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le + STAR « x FAITH HOUSE 


Scenic Studios| | WARDROBE LTD 


SCENERY, COSTUMES, AND PROPS PERIOD & 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR HIRE swe 


Second-hand Canvas for Sale in good 
condition. Pantomime Scenery and CO 














Costumes a Speciality. 
abo BIBLICAL 
78 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4 
Macaulay 6401/2 7 Tufton St., S.W.I ABBey 6218 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Modern Plays Dressed in Perfect Character 
including 
** Blithe Spirit,” “ This Happy Breed” etc 
Stage wedding gowns a speciality 
49, Greek Street, W.1 GERrard 3162 








DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


FOR HIRE BY THE HOUR 





Open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Saturdays inclusive, for lessons, Rehearsals, Examinations, etc. 


OFFICE— 


1 Devonshire Terrace, Marylebone High Street, W.1 
WELbeck 6804 and 9907 


Baker Street and Regents Park Stations, Opposite Royal Academy of Music 











CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH 


Are you considering presenting a period 
play or a pageant for this Coronation Year? 
We continue to supply the finest costumes 
of all periods, at the most reasonable 
charges. Wigs and stage properties are also 
available. 

Orders are already being booked for the 
Coronation Celebrations, so if you wish us 
to assist you through our DRAMA LIBRARY 


at HOME! 


| PINT of Milk makes 
5 JARS of YOGHOURT 


This delicious and health- 
giving food, used for 
centuries by long-living 
Balkan Peasants, can be 
made easily and cheaply at home.from Milk, using 
YALACTA ferment and ap yee AS USED BY 
LEADING STARS OF STAGE AND SCREEN. 






or THEATRE WARDROBE, please write YA LACTA 
without delay to:— 


Write to Dept. T.D,, Yalacta Prod Ltd. 
THE SECRETARY, CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH Poplar Road, SHIPLEY, Yorkshire 














Make YOGHOURT 
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RECORDS TO SUIT ALL PLAYS : 


Lists on request 
* * * 
“CUEDISC”” STOCK EFFECTS RECORDS. 
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contact 
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The Wigmaking Family 
46 PORTNALL ROAD, LONDON, W.9 
LADbroke 1717 


PERSONAL ATTENTION 
wherever possible to all orders. 


the Business built up entirely on 
satisfaction and recommendation 


cushions on hire to Societies 
for any number of perform- 
ances. Large or small quantities 
supplied. Quotations by return. 








DOREEN ERROLL 
COSTUMES of 
every description 


B.D.L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 








8/9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.! 
has removed to bigger premises 
Third Floor, SAME HOUSE 

Telephone GER. 4136 


T7777 77 777""T"TVYTYTYTYrYYYYYYYYVYVYYYVYYV 


Wigs on Hire, Crepe Hair, Paints, etc. 
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Re eee ea 7 You will find it in our LIBRARY OF 
eichicg ps 10,000 EFFECTS, which has been in 
_ add my name to your Mailing \ progress for 20 years. 
1 : ’ 
1 Name ' “wey our Monthly Bulletin ‘‘CUE 
_ : TIME’? is sent free to amateur 
1 I societies, producers and profes- 
i | sionals. Cut out and send this 
1 Society : form to obtain copies regularly. 
Bishop Sound & Electrical Co... Ltd. 
(DEPT. D.) 
48 MONMOUTH STREET, W.C.2 Temple Bar 7484/7, 6727 
p * 
CUSHION HIRE 4 to MAKE CERTAIN YOU HAVE THE 
SERVICE ; BEST 
° 4 
THE BRITISH CUSHION SUPPLY , 
CO., LT : WIGS AND MAKE-UP ARTISTS 
High St., Watford (Watford 4713) + no matter what kind of production 
provides 4 

















THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


IB | You will be wise to make use of our long 


experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


for Theatres and Halls. 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
Birmingham Hall Green Little Theatre 
Chesterfield Civic Theatre 
Colchester Repertory Theatre 
Glasgow Citizens Theatre 
Leicester Little Theatre 
London Arts Theatre 
Sutton Coldfield Highbury Theatre 
V 12 Scottish Community Drama Association 


Write or "phone to: 
BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 


Telephone: CENtral 3834 
Telegrams: CARPETS BIRMINGHAM 














STAGE 
DRAPERIES 


COSTUME & 
FLUORESCENT 
FABRICS 


STAGE 


PLANNING 
AND 


EQUIPMENT 


We regret that we cannot hire 





out draperies or equipment 


PHONE: TEMple Bar 1930 - 833! 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 
PROPERTIES 


JEWELLERY - PERIOD & MODERN 
FLORAL DECOR, SILVERWARE 
GENERAL STAGE PROPERTIES 





Sets Designed & Posters to Order 





We have served the Professional 
Stage for over half a century 


HIRING IS OUR SPECIALITY 


Our specialised advice is at 
your service. 


ROBINSON BROS. LTD 


| 5/7 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, W.I 
| (Tottenham Court Road end) 


EUSton 4894 


Recommended by the British Drama League 





COSTUME HIRE 


Removed 
from: 


4 West End 
BRISTOL 3 


To: 
TORMARTON, GLOS. 
Tel. Badminton 293 
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as] STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


The Strand Electric & Engineering Co., Ltd., 29, King St., W.C.2 
313, Oldham Road, Manchester 62, Dawson St., Dublin 


Scottish Agents: Stage Furnishing Ltd., 346, Sauchiehall St., Glasgow 
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Editorial 


Honours 


E ANNOUNCE with pride 
Waa Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother has_ con- 
sented to become the Patron of 
the British Drama League. Her 
Majesty, whose warm interest in 
the theatre is well known, paid a 
visit to the League’s Headquarters 
during the war, when she spent 
an entire afternoon watching a 
rehearsal in the Practice Theatre, 
afterwards inspecting the Library. 
We gratefully acknowledge this high 
honour to the League itself, which sets 
a seal on its endeavours of the past 





This photograph was taken in the Practice Theatre on the occasion of Her Majesty’s visit to 
the Headquarters of the British Drama League, December 2 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth; on her right, Lord Esher, President of the League, Dame Edith 
Lyttelton, Dr. F. S. Boas, Mrs. Chisholm (daughter of Mr. Whitworth), Mrs. Collingwood 
Selby, Miss Frances Mackenzie, Miss Heather Conway (standing). 
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thirty-three years and, with it, honow 
conferred on two of its foremp 
servants. Dr. F. S. Boas, Chairman q 
the Library Committee since its form; 
tion in 1925, receives the O.B.E. f ‘ 

; : : tunity 
his services to literature. A pleasur theatr 
even more particular to the thousand] wo}fit 
of members whose affection she Cleme 











won over the years is the award of thi out of 
M.B.E. to the League’s Secretary, Misi 
Frances Briggs. B son 
Audiences in the Making [4 
» conce 


The audience took quite as big @ convit 
part as the “stars” in the success of the childr 
League’s first series of lectures fof has q 
children.on the Theatre. Certainly, all course 
the lecturers caught the right Christmagy gevel: 
Holiday mood and provided plenty of exper 
demonstration as well as discourse. Bue agree 
to ta 
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1943. On Her Maijesty’s left is 














each ot them was surprised and 
‘Ou delighted by the continuous fire of 
Mow questions, every one to the point and 
NW expressed in a single sentence. The 
MS children made full use of the oppor- 
- 0 tunity to meet personally such great 
‘SUES theatre-folk as Sybil Thorndike, Donald 
ang Wolfit, Kay Hammond and John 
; 4 Clements, not out of idle curiosity but 


out of passionate interest. 
Mise * * * 













— Some of the credit for such an 
Haudience should be given to those 
Pconcerned with education, who are 

ig convinced of the theatre’s value for 

f thf! children. The Ministry of Education 

fof has quietly begun experimenting with 

> courses for teachers in which the 

7 development of a child’s dramatic 

Y (Bexperience is explored. It has also 

Bu} agreed to allow some of its Inspectors 
ito take part in the British Drama 
| League Summer School at Lowther 
FCollege, to promote interchange 
between those- who approach amateur 
drama from the educational and 
§ theatrical points of view. 
= Meanwhile, adults who are interested 
f as audience may go to Ashridge, where 
ha week-end course on the Stage runs 
from May | to 3. To study a cherished 
isubject in this spacious country house 

is one of the pleasantest uses of leisure. 


| Repertory 


In our last issue we pointed out how 
essential to the health of our theatre 
was the Professional Repertory Com- 
pany. The meaning and use of the 
word “Repertory” has thereby been 
called into question. The dictionary 
defines it as ‘‘a place whether things 
are kept to be brought forth again’’; 
and a Repertory Company is properly 
one which permanently keeps several 
plays in production and performs them 
alternately ; Stratford-on-Avon provides 
our most prominent example. But the 
word is now commonly understood to 
apply to a permanent company which 


it to 
ft is 
dith 
ood- 


from one to four weeks. This is the kind 








produces a different play at intervals of 





of “repertory” to which we referred— 
a use of the word which seldom causes 
confusion. 

What is confusing, however, is that 
a number of amateur companies include 
“repertory” in their title. We know of 
cases in which the public are uncertain 
whether they are offered a professional 
or an amateur show. This does no good 
to either party, and amateurs should 
be willing to look for another word. 


Mr. Alec L. Rea, C.B.E. 


Combining theatrical management 
with an interest in a family business, 
Alec Rea, who died on February 12, 
preserved a rare sense of the wider 
significance of the theatre. This was the 
reason for his enthusiastic support of 
the League, of which he was Treasurer 
from 1924 to 1945, a Trustee until the 
Incorporation last year, and a recently- 
elected Vice-President. He gave the 
same wise and patient guidance to the 
Liverpool “Rep” as chairman during 
its formative years. His “‘Reandean”’ 
management at the St. Martin’s will 
long be remembered, and he was pre- 
senting fine work in the West End until 
his death. The whole theatre mourns 
his loss. 


Some Contributors 


We have drawn contributions to this 
number from a wide variety of places. John 
Gunn, who spent his war in the Australian 
Navy, found his way through flying to 
journalism, and in his spare time founded 
Sydney’s little Shavian Playhouse. Coming 
from the other side of the world, he can show 
us our best loved actress through fresh eyes, 
while her husband, Sir Lewis Casson, writes 
of the company in which they met and 
married. The Reverend Herbert Stoneley 
knows at first hand the North-country theatri- 
cal “antique” of which he has obtained for 
us a script. Most of the play follows a pattern 
found all over the country. Bernard Miles 
writes of the new development of his Mermaid 
Theatre, perhaps the most colourful event of 
the Coronation period. Joseph Tomelty has 
by this time become a “‘name”’ in London. 
but he is an Ulsterman and tells the story of 
his native theatre. Clifford Bax’s series on 
Contemporary British Dramatists will be 
continued in our next number. 





FIRST meeting with Dame Sybil 
A teeenai is approached with 

anything but lightness of heart. 
The trembling imagination anticipates 
some impossible combination of Medea, 
Saint Joan, Lady Macbeth and 
Hecuba, frightening in its impact. 
Impact there certainly is, but with it 
plenty of surprises. Her dressing-room 
at the Haymarket, for instance, is 
reassuring—more like a family sitting- 
room than anything to do with a 
theatre. It could easily have been bodily 
transferred from her Chelsea fiat. 
(Didn’t she, one suddenly remembers, 
once play Candida? Medea loses a 
point or two!) She walks across the 
room briskly, shakes hands in a firm, 
almost manly way, and smiles frankly. 
(Out of the window fly Lady Macbeth, 
Hecuba, and—yes—even Saint Joan!) 
There is no mixture. It is Sybil Thorn- 
dike, or Dame Sybil Thorndike, or 
Lady Casson herself, and she has four 
children, is the daughter of a clergy- 
man, was born in 1882, and is 
energetically involved in her second 
half-century on the English stage. 
Definitely somebody of this world! 

On meeting her, the first, over- 
whelming personal impression is one 
of vigour, mental and physical. But it 
takes some nervous moments before the 
Guiding Principle behind this con- 
centration of energy can be recognised. 
It emerges as an unmistakable personal 
kindliness coupled with uncompromis- 
ing intellectual forthrightness. The 
kindness she applied in a practical way 
by writing me numerous letters, and by 
checking through a typescript, writing 
lengthy additions and comments. The 
forthrightness she applied in the 
comments. Here are a few examples. 
We had been talking of Australian 


Sybil Thorndike . . . 


as seen through the eyes a 
John Gunn a young Australian 





drama mainly, but her remarks wer 
directed at Britons, too.) On imitatoy 
of other countries’ customs or cultures: 
“Cowardly, effete, uninteresting, sap 
less . . .. On people who are ashamed 
of their accent: “No accent or dialegt 
is good or bad in itself. Accents can be 
beautiful or ugly, depending on the 
speaker.’’ On films: ‘‘Live theatre has 
something to offer that the cinema can 
never give!” These and plenty of other 
are accompanied by a shattering verbal 
emphasis that it has taken fifty years im 
the theatre to perfect. 

That fifty years began in Ben Greets 
Shakespearean repertory company with 
an American tour from 1903-7; about 
one hundred parts in twenty-five plays. 
Although this averaged one new part 
a fortnight it did not stop her learning 
whole Shakespearean plays by heart. 
While we talked (she disdained the 
comfort of an easy chair and used the 
arm) I determined to find out how 





anyone could so cheerfully survive half 
b voic 
| Vic 


a century in such a demanding profes- 
sion. I did. She has an enormous cap- 


acity—almost an appetite—for work! 
Her acting career, however, began > 
long before her theatrical career, even 


before she had seen her first play. An 
enterprising company of two—herself, 
aged about eight, and her brother, 
Russell, three years younger—com- 
posed their own meaty, manly plays, 
mostly crammed with horror and man’s 
inhumanity to man (like their earliest, 
The Dentist’s Cure) and acted them on 
the kitchen table or, with later in- 
genuity, on a stage made from a spare 
bed with a wardrobe opening on to it. 

Dame Sybil interrupted this non- 
public career to study the piano for 
several years, getting up at five o’clock 
and, after a cold bath, practising scales 
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» SYBIL THORNDIKE with Wendy Hiller in, “Waters of the Moon” at the Haymarket 
) Theatre, London. Photograph by Angus McBean. 


for long hours. But there was one 
special day she took off—the day 
Russell went to Windsor Castle for his 
voice trial as a choirboy to Queen 
Victoria. Her practical, sisterly advice 
to him wes: ““Whatever you do, don’t 
forget to put on a holy-Bob face.” 
“Holy-Bob” being their personal 


two shillings worth of fumigating 
pyramids for him, smoking out her 


| room with incense, and spent the whole 
| day on her knees praying. The incense, 


with Russell’s voice helping, did the 


i trick: he was successful. 


His sister’s severely practical advice 
to “put on a holy-Bob face,” followed 
by a day spent in prayer, provides as 
good an illustration as any of her 
peculiar combination of down-to-earth 
commonsense and genuine religious 
inspiration. There are examples of both 
in her writings. It would, for instance, 
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be hard to get more down-to-earth than 
this. It is from a letter to Russell in 
1908. “Darling Russ, I’ve seen a man 
I could marry—it’s absurd. . . . His 
name is Casson, Lewis Casson, and he’s 
in an odd Repertory Co. called Miss 
Horniman’s; he’ll probably hate me.” 

From another letter, a little later: 
“IT met Casson in a lion-house at the 
Zoo. He was standing in front of a 
tiger trying to hypnotise it. I’d be 
terrified if he tried to hypnotise me. 
I'd go in raving hysterics!’ Then 
finally and inevitably: ““Lewis Casson 
has asked me to marry him. I’m so 
taken aback.” 

But then turn to her fine essay, 
“Religion and the Stage,” where she 
can write: “There is none so small and 
puny but has a vision. . . . All men have 
something to express beyond their mere 
physical nature. I believe for this 
purpose came true art into the world.” 





Or for an example of: broad and 
unsentimental sympathy: “I believe 
that in each of us is contained in 
embryo every other human being. . . . 
It is the actor’s business, first, to realise 
that no one—however seemingly unlike 
—is farther away than in his own 
being. . . . It is another form of the 
Communion.” 

In the book which she wrote with 
Russell on Lilian Baylis she describes 
an incident during a performance of 
Everyman at the Old Vic in the First 
World War, while her husband was 
away fighting in France. Her part 
called for tears, and they came from 
her in a flood..On these tears and others 
that come from actors or audience she 
comments: “The theatre is a supreme 
émotional outlet for human beings— 
one’s personal griefs and tears are 
subiimatéd into some universal, sym- 
bolic grief—thereby getting one con- 
solation and deeper knowledge.” 

But back to facts. Soon after she met 
her husband she discovered in his 


“‘*high-brow crowd” a new approach to 


acting. “Very real, very restrained— 
nothing actory in their acting,” she 
described it. She began to try it. 
Almost at the same time she met 
Gilbert Murray and was introduced to 
Greek drama—the biggest influence in 
her whole career. Then came the war 
and the real beginnings of the Old Vic. 

She began the twenties with that still 
talked-of season of Grand Guignol 
horror plays. In 1924 she played her 
famous Sant Joar. Shaw, before the 
play was finished, wrote to her insisting 
that she play the part. (I am sure 
many actresses must wonder What it 
felt like—to create the finest character 
written by a dramatist who ranks with 
Sophocles, Aristophanes and Shakes- 
peare.) The ’thirties found her touring 
Australia and South Africa and then 
returning to London. The ’forties, 
during the war, she spent touring the 
mining towns as Lady Macbeth, 
Candida, and Medea; then peace came, 
and she returned to the West End. The 
fifties have started off there, but very 
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soon she hopes to tour Australia again! 

Where it might be possible to follow 
the careers of most people in year, 
decades seem the only units possible in 
a brief survey of Dame Sybil’s. Very 
properly it leaves an impression of 
hugeness. Just before I said gooc-bye 
to her I mentioned that, like her 
husband, I once played the part of the 
chaplain in Saint Joan and, like him, 
married the leading lady. “Ah!” she 
said, with'a far away look in her eyes, 
“de Stogumber! A lovely part!’ But 
for a moment I could almost imagine 
that she was trying to place the play 
I was talking about. And in such a 
mammoth career, why not? 

To young people approaching the 
theatre to-day, however, it is not the 
facts of her career that are an inspira- 
tion. It is the magic of her personal 
vision; that, and their knowledge of 
her vigour, her long persistence, her 
sympathy—the combination of brain, 
heart and humour. 

Russell, in the earliest pages of her 
biography, writes of their parents and 
the “‘Masters”—Archdeacons, Bishops, 
and so forth—who had the power to 
“prefer” a whole family to a country 
vicarage, with its barns, pony, stables, 
cows, and other luxuries that children 
of country vicars enjoy. With delicious 
humour he says: “Little Sybil sensed 
the importance of the ‘Masters’ as soon 
as she could reason and never failed to 
curtsey when she saw gaiters.”” 

If Dame Sybil is any sort of mixture, 
as at first I thought she was, I think 
that a big part of the mixture is that 
shrewd young child; but a bigger part 
is the woman who almost forty years 
later, in the most inspiring comment 
on acting I have ever read, wrote: “In 
the Church the common things of 
everyday life are used to signify the 
Most High, bread and wine, the Body 
and the Blood. In the art of acting the 
body of the actor is used to symbolise 
the body, mind and spirit of all men. 
I believe in the words ‘This is my body 
which is given for you, do this in 
remembrance of me.’ ” 





The Theatre in Northern Ireland 
by Joseph Tomelty 


HEN the Northern Ireland 
W Festival Company visited 

London, many _theatregoers 
had doubts as to which part of Ireland 
the players came from. Most back-stage 
visitors said our play The Passing Day 
had a distinct Scots flavour because, of 
course, the people of Northern Ireland, 
or Ulster as it is sometimes called, have 
a good deal of Scots blood in their veins. 
The Irish theatre means to most 
English people the Abbey in Dublin. 
This is not surprising, for the visits of 
the Abbey have been many. Artists 
like Cyril Cusack, Siobhan M’Kenna, 
Maire O’Neill and the late Arthur 
Sinclair, all names on the English 
stage, came from the Abbey Theatre. 
An Ulster company had never been 
heard of. 

It is remarkable how much a 
“personality” can do for the growth 
and development of a theatre move- 
ment. Yeats for the Abbey, Bridie for 
the Glasgow Citizens, Sir Barry Jackson 
for the Birmingham “Rep,” William 
Armstrong for the Liverpool Playhouse, 
Alec Clunes for the Arts; all these 
people belonged wholeheartedly to the 
movements they did so much for. We 
in Ulster have had no such “per- 
sonality.” Tyrone Guthrie came in 
1951, but only as guest producer— 
though it is doubtful if the company 
would have had a London Season but 
for his name. 

During the past thirty or forty years 
the strict puritanism of Ulster has 
retarded the growth of our theatre. 
Twenty years ago there were people 
who would spit as they passed a Music 
Hall, believing in all sincerity that it 
harboured Satan with all his works and 
pomps. The younger people are much 
moretolerantandenlightened,fandmany 
a young clergyman has told me how 
much he would like to form a dramatic 
society—but one or two Elders still 


regard anything connected with the 
stage as belonging to the Lower 
Regions. But this attitude is changing. 
Thirty years ago there would have been 
an outcry at public funds being used to 
sponsor a theatre company; in 1951 the 


fia 
JOSEPH TOMELTY: “The picture with 


the ‘ feg’ is what I look like when I try to 
appear intelligent.” 


Ulster Government in conjunction with 
C.E.M.A, (N.I.) sent the company to 
London and paid all expenses. 

The pity of it was that when the 
company finished in London, where it 
received really good notices, Ulster 
could provide no home for it. It is true 
that when housing and hospitals are 
completed the Government promises to 
try to build a suitable theatre. But I can 
see certain dangers here, for Ulster is 
split politically, a majority favouring 
union with Britain and a_ strong 
articulate minority wanting reunion 
with the Irish Republic. And if the 
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Government builds and subsidises a 
theatre, what will be their attitude 
towards its plays? Will they pay the 
hand to cane them, or will they muzzle 
the dramatist as is happening in the 
Soviet Theatre? And here again we 
need a personality. When a certain 
leader of the South Ireland Govern- 
ment suggested that the subsidy should 
be withheld from the Abbey unless they 





TOMELTY with R. H. MacCandless in “The Old Brook” by George Shiels. 


withdrew a particular play, Yeats stood 
up and told them to keep their subsidy; 
he could run the theatre without it. 
The subsidy was not withdrawn, nor 
was the play, for the press of the world 
listened to Yeats and printed what he 
had said. 

The first attempts at a purely Ulster 
Theatre were made in 1902 when 
Rutherford Mayne, Gerald Mac- 
Namara, Lewis Purcell (to mention 
three of the more outstanding figures) 
and others, fired by the success of Yeats’ 
Irish Literary Theatre in Dublin, 
decided to form a branch of the move- 
ment in Belfast. Yeats objected, but 


the Ulstermen went ahead and formed 








James II were really fighting over a 





the Ulster Literary Theatre. It seems 














: ; a “n 
tragic that this excellent company and 
never found a home. Surely in thog 4 SO 
far off days buildings were cheaper, and youn 
a converted warehouse, a tin hut, and 
would have served, for these people had villa 
all it takes to make a theatre. Six of ment 
their members wrote plays. Rutherford drun 
Mayne’s fine Bridgehead was done at the testa 
Westminster in 1939, but is not as well Cath 


Yet | 


known as it should be; The Drone still 
holds the Ulster boards and after fifty 
years is as fresh and humorous as ever. 
Gerald MacNamara wrote satires with 
the right approach; he laughed at the 
things Ulster folk quarrel about. For 
example, in his play Susanne and the 
Sovereigns he shows that William III and § {re} 


Derry barmaid called Susanne. Mac- § gery 
Namara’s acting was a treat. I saw him 
play Uncle Dan in The Drone when he 
was a very old man. He entered the § has 
stage, the hat at the right angle, the 
eigar hanging from the mouth; it B 


taught me how much an entrance can § faik 
mean. Lewis Purcell wrote plays with Jf beh 











till 












a “message”; he had heard of Ibsen 
and set to work to build a play around 
a Social Idea. The Enthusiast tells of a 
young an wanting to bring Catholic 
and Protestant together in a small 
village. He starts a co-operative move- 
ment, but the banging of the Orange 
drum deafens the ears of the Pro- 
testants and arouses the anger of the 
Catholics. Co-operation is impossible. 
Yet the play is treated as pure comedy 
by every audience. Ireland, both North 
and South, has never taken to the play 
of ideas. I remember when touring 
A Doll’s House overhearing a couple as 
they left the performance in a village 
hall. He looked like a farm labourer, 
she might have been his wife. ““Now 
wasn’t she a silly bitch. Why didn’t she 
say she had borrowed the money?” he 
said. And she answered: ‘“Yerrah, 
would you heed what you’ve just seen? 
Sure what is it but an oul’ play.” St. 
John Ervine’s fine play, Mixed Marriage, 
which deals with a Protestant-Catholic 
union, is performed somewhere in the 
English-speaking world every year, but 
hardly ever in Ireland. The one and 
only time I saw it done it was received 
as sheer comedy. A play of my own, 
The End House, dealing with the in- 
humanity that resulted from the Special 
Powers Act, was treated as comedy. 
Shaw, I feel, was nearer the truth than 
most people imagine. When a lady 
asked him why he had left Ireland if it 
was the great place he made it out to 
be, he replied: “If I had stayed in 
Ireland I would not have become 
G.B.S.”” In the industrial North where 
Trades Unionism is strong in member- 
ship there is never a Labour M.P. 
returned to the local parliament. 
Ireland is the last 
Conservatism, and Victorian Con- 
servatism at that. The Irish Catholic 


is too busy listening for the sound: of 


Gabriel’s trumpet; the Irish Protestant 
has not cleared his ears of Knox’s 
thundering. 

But if the Ulster Literary Theatre 
failed to acquire a building, they left 
behind them a tradition. Older people 





Jewish Players, 


stronghold of 
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still talk about the acting of Nellie 
Wheeler, Jackson. Smith, Jimmy 
Hodgen, Gerald MacNamara and 
Rutherford Mayne. After the passing 
of this movement there was little activity 
until Richard Hayward formed the 
Belfast Repertory Theatre. This short- 
lived venture at least discovered two 
new playwrights, James Douglas and 
Tommy Carnduff. Douglas wrote a 
neat little comedy called The Early Bird, 
and Carnduff, a labourer from a Belfast 
shipyard, contributed plays on life in 
working-class Belfast—Traitors, Workers 
and Machinery. The characterisation 
was original, the dialogue racy. Carn- 
duff is the only playwright in Ireland 
who knows the Orange Order from the 
inside. Irish playwrights from O’Casey 
down have poked fun at this organisa- 
tion. Carnduff could present an honest 
picture. 

Hayward’s movament died. Again 
no building, just a yearly appearance 
at a local music hall. It did not leave 
a lasting impression; the acting 
was undistinguished, the production 
generally unimaginative. Then came 
what is known to-day as the Ulster 
Theatre Group. This company, as the 
name suggests, was originally a come 
bination of three amateur groups: the 
the Northern Irish 
Players, and Nita Hardie’s company 
playing under the name of the Ulster 
Theatre. I was a member of the 
Northern Irish Players and I had 
written a comedy for them called 
Barnum Was Right. During the war 
James Bridie was stationed in Belfast, 
and I used to see him a lot. He liked. 
this comedy, but I suspected he was 
being polite. Yet when he formed the 
Citizens’ Theatre, in Glasgow, Matthew 
Forsyth, their first producer, wrote to 
me on Bridie’s instructions for a copy 
of the play saying that the “‘old man” 
had spoken highly of it. I was one of 
the founders of the Ulster Group 
Theatre. I wrote plays for it, was 
manager for ten years as well as 
booking clerk, ticket collector, cloak- 
room attendant, sweeper-up, scene 


painter, programme seller, chucker out 
and actor. I resigned to join the Festival 
Company. They have one advantage 
over the old Ulster Literary Theatre 
and the Belfast Repertory Theatre; 
they have a building, the Ulster Minor 
hall, seating 300 people. A few years 
ago they bought a cinema with the idea 
of turning it into a theatre, but the 
cinema was making too much money 
and there has been no more talk of 
converting it. I was asked to become 
a shareholder but refused. Out of the 
many people in at the beginning of the 
Ulster Group, six directors remain. 
They regard the theatre as a business; 
in other words, they are six sensible 
men who feel that a theatre should pay 
its way and show something in the 
nature of dividends. 

The directors’ tendency was to do 
the non-Ulster play; the Coward, the 
Maugham, at the expense of the native 
author. A West End success was put on 
at Christmas while Ulster plays lay 
dust-covered in the cupboard. The 
artist able to play in Coward rather 
looks down on the artist in the folk play. 
My suggestion was that two theatres 
should operate. I could see little hope 
for two distinct types of acting flowering 
on the same stage. I advocated an 
American tour, the bringing in of guest 
producers like Guthrie, Hugh Hunt, 
Peter Brook and others, and the 
encouraging of playwrights to experi- 
ment more. In R. H. MacCandless the 
theatre has one of the best actors in the 
British Isles. He recently received the 


M.B.E. for his work in the Ul 
theatre. Elizabeth Begleth is as gy 
as anything the Abbey has turned 9 
Her work lacks discipline, but giy 
a while under a director like Guth 
this little fault could be easily cur 
Of the younger players a number 4 
very promising, and the Group Theat 
remains the only platform for { 
Ulster playwright. 

In playwrights I suppose we ; 
fortunate. Bridie’s great complaint w 
that there were not enough playwrigh 
around Glasgow. In Belfast, a city 
only half a million people, we ha 
writers like Jack Loudan, Ha 
Gibson, Hugh Quinn, Tommy Can 
duff, Cecil Cree, Louis Gilbert, Patrig 
Riddell, John Montgomery, Patric 
O’Connor, Olga Fielden and othe 
Granted, they are not turning o 
masterpieces, but my experience of th 
theatre is that you cannot run it ¢ 
masterpieces alone. 

Across the way from the Ulst 
Theatre Group is the newly forme 
Belfast Arts Theatre, doing authors li 
Pirandello, Sartre and Tennes 
Williams. Hubert Wilmot, the directo 
has written a couple of interesting pla 
but in his productions I feel he | 
Strand Electric get the upper hand. 

What of our audiences? Belfast is 
really good theatre-going city; it 
Dublin every time. And the future 
Well, all we need is a building. W 
have the writers, the artists, and I thi 
a guest producer system is whatl 
wanted, But Oh! for a building. ... 
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T is strange that, in the spate of 
books on every aspect of the theatre 
since the beginning of the century, 
‘Bend the number of distinguished writers 
m that subject that have graduated 
n Manchester, no one has hitherto 
nitempted a critical estimate of the 
ork of Miss Horniman’s company, 
nor any study of the lady herself. Yet 
he importance of Miss Horniman’s 

pioneering work at the Gaiety is every- 
Byhere acknowledged. By demonstrating 
hat it was a practical proposition to 
n, in an English provincial town, a 
Bocal theatre of high ideals, appealing 
o the more intelligent minority, she 
showed the way, and _ Liverpool, 
Birmingham and Glasgow immediately 

ollowed. Manchester petered out, how- 
Bever, after some eight years, while the 
others, surviving two wars and many 
ises and vicissitudes, still continue. 
The reasons for this sad end to the 
Manchester experiment are among the 
questions Mr. Rex Pogson tries to solve 
in his admirable book Miss Horniman 
and the Gaiety Theatre Manchester (Rock- 
iff, 21s.). Miss Horniman herself closed 
he theatre down when she had lost as 
much money as she was prepared to; 
and she sold the building to the films 
for considerably more than it had cost 
her. The whole enterprise, which had 
such a great influence on the English 
Theatre, probably lost her less money 
than the financing of a single London 
musical comedy of the day. 

Mr. Pogson’s book is an excellent 
record and criticism, and it is not his 
fault if it appears rather the result of 
diligent research than of first-hand 
knowledge. To one like myself, deeply 
involved in those battles of long ago, 
itreads like one’s own obituary notice, 
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for it is nearly forty years since I was 
in charge of the Gaiety company, and 
forty-six since I joined it. 

Of Miss Horniman herself, the author 


lay 








ir Lewis Casson writes on 
Miss Horniman 


draws a sympathetic if rather flattering 
portrait. If he fails to present a vitally 
interesting personality it may be that 
the material was wanting. She was a 
rather queer, not to say eccentric figure, 
a little pathetic in a way, with an urge 
to make an impression in the world of 
art, without the ability of the creative 
artist. She never seemed to me to have 
any passionate love of the theatre, or 
any of the missionary zeal that inspired 
Lilian Baylis. Her urge seemed to come 
rather from a sort of stage-struckness 
for the German theatre of her youth 
and student days, which in her eyes 
justified her violent resentment at her 
father’s puritanical scorn and hatred of 
the theatre, and from a _ militant 
feminism determined to show that a 
woman could do what no mere man 
had yet done—make a theatre for 
intelligent people pay its way. She 
always resented any suggestion that she 
was subsidising or patronising the 
people of Manchester for their good. 
But whatever her motives, she gave 
opportunities to authors, producers, 
and actors to do their best work, and 
to the thousands in the audiences to 
appreciate it. And for that all of us 
owe her a debt of deep gratitude. 

She would like to have started in 
London, but her proposed capital was 
too small, and when Iden Payne, who 
was the genius behind the whole 
scheme, laid his provincial plan before 
her, she seized it joyfully and backed 
him loyally. The whole design was his, 
even to the choice of the town; and the 
company was drawn from actors whose 
work and characters he knew well. He 
was breaking entirely new ground; a 
stock company of versatile actors, 
inspired by the team spirit, playing 
plays of a high standard of intelligence 
in an English provincial town. In the 
first complete year at the Gaiety he 
brought it off and made the venture 
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pay its way (apart from rent on her 
investment in the building) and Miss 
Horniman was content. But she always 
made it clear that her capital was 
limited, and that if Manchester did not 
give adequate support she would not 
go on. 

Then she began to strike the problems 
that always face such ventures. If you 
are pioneering you appeal only to a 
minority. If you set your standard too 
high your faithful minority is too small 
to make the theatre pay. If you 
popularise your standard too far, your 
minority is disgruntled and you com- 
pete too directly with the ordinary 
theatre. If you proportion the length 
of the run to the popularity of the play 
the minority get less than their share 
of intellectual food. The only valid 
solution is real repertory, as Iden Payne 
had originally intended (and as the 
Old Vic found once again this season) 
where the popular plays subsidise the 
unpopular, without depriving the 
minority of regular food. But in our 
existing theatres like the Gaiety this is 
impossible. The only other solution is 
a heavy subsidy. That was Barry 
Jackson’s way at Birmingham, and it 
cost him many thousands, in spite of 
his London successes. Liverpool under 
Basil Dean had the advantage that it 
was more of a civic enterprise and so 
inspired more loyalty in the town, and 
under the long-continued guidance of 
William Armstrong the choice of plays 
was always reasonably popular. 

But Iden Payne was uncompromising 
and eventually left rather than lower 
his standards. Miss Horniman’s choice 
of me as his successor was, like all 
her decisions, instinctive rather than 
reasoned, and she never suggested that 
I was chosen because I would accept 
lower standards. But the first plays she 
gave me to do were a couple of comedies 
by Haddon Chambers and Sutro and 
W. W. Jacob’s famous Haymarket farce 
Beauty and the Barge! True they were for 
a “summer season,” but it was a hint, 
and the minority kicked vigorously. 
But though I confess that I was always 
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more interested in promoting < high 
standard of team-acting than in th 
literary quality of the plays, I don 
think the standard was unduly lowered 
in my time. I rate, for instance, Harold 
Chapin’s plays, of which I did three, 
much higher than Mr. Pogson does. 

Speaking of Miss Horniman’s “ip. 
stinctive”’ decisions, it is interesting 
to note that the author alludes to the 
discursiveness of her conversation, 
Actually, this was not a matter of 
fluffiness of mind. There was definite 
method in it. When one laid a proposi- 
tion before her she would discuss it 
briefly, then abruptly change the 
subject entirely. Then after an interval 
of such vague talk, she would jump 
back to the proposition with a decision 
made by instinct, and apparently 
unconsciously. One such extraordinary 
decision was the wedding gift she made 
to Edwin Heys (her invaluable business 
manager) of the provincial rights of 
Hindle Wakes. As a result she lost both 
him and the very considerable profits 
he made out of it. i think Mr. Pogson 
underrates her dependence, in such 
matters, on astrology and_ kindred 
psychic techniques. It is difficult to 
account for some of her extraordinary 
decisions in 1914 without a feeling that 
there was possible precognition of the 
coming war and a conviction that the 
game was up. 

Mr. Pogson points to another possible 
cause of the gradual decline of the 
Gaiety’s popularity, in the various 
London seasons and Canadian tours. 
When a company has become famous 
there is an immediate demand that it 
should be shown to the world, and 
there is a parallel temptation to take 
every such opportunity of showing off. 
Both in themselves may be valuable 
and fruitful, but the resultant dispersal 
of effort is dangerous to the local centre. 
It wrecked the Abbey Theatre company 
for years. 

Mr. Pogson rightly devotes a large 
section to a eulogy of Iden Payne’s 
work, not only as the begetter of the 
whole scheme, but as a producer of 
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wide range and real vision, and I find 
very interesting his attempt to analyse 
the difference between Payne’s 
approach and method and my own, 
which he finds too “realistic.” Actually, 
my training was in the romantic rather 
than the realistic school. The difference 
lay much more in our attitude to the 
technical craft of holding and moving 
an audience. Payne had a touch of 





already highly trained in technical 
acting in companies like those of 
Tearle, Benson, and Ben Greet. But 
that source of actors was drying up, 
and some of his “instinctive” actors 
with no technique whatever, like dear 
old Henry Austin, were almost im- 
possible to play with, and were helpless 
when confronted with anything that 
demanded knowledge of the craft of 





LOUIS CALVERT as Undersi:aft in “Major Barbara” at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Manchester, in March 1914. Photograph from the Horniman Collection in the Library 
of the British Drama League. 


genius in his instinctive grasp of the 
general atmosphere of a play, and a 
power to pass that on to his actors. But 
in those days he did definitely despise 


any form of analysis of the “how” of 


acting, and even of speaking, and relied 
purely on the actor’s own immediate 
instinct. This worked very well so long 
as he could depend on actors like 
Charles Bibby, Milton Rosmer, Irene 
Rooke, Edyth Goodall and Sybil, 
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handling an audience or a long speech. 
I find the same fault with most young 
modern producers, who rely far too 
much on type-casting rather than on 
the development and perfecting of the 
acting by the most detailed technical 
criticism. It may be that in some cases 
it is beyond their power. 

Anyway, Mr. Pogson has made a 
most readable and interesting story 
about it all, and I heartily commend it. 











The Reverend Herbert Stoneley, Vicar of 
Ince in Lancashire, 


presents the 


PACE EGG PLAY 


Opposite: An Easter Egg engraved by 
Laurence Whistler, from his book 
“The English Festivals’ (Heinemann). 


HIS is probably the oldest play in the English 
| mene The werd “‘pace’’ in its title, which 

sounds like the Lancashire dialect in which 
the play is commonly played to-day, may well be 
the Latin word for peace, and the play may have been 
translated from the Latin of the very early English Church. For when the first Lancashire 
dialect writings were taken down, at the beginning of the eleventh century, from those who 
had preserved their contents by memory for countless generations, they already contained 
evidences of the existence of this Pace Egg Play. 

It is a religious play, the “‘pace’’ of the title being the peace which comes after the 
victory of right over wrong, the peace of Easter. Some have asserted that “‘pace’’ derives 
from another Latin word “‘Pascha,” meaning the sacrifice of the Passover, which Christians 
believe was made once for all by the death of Christ. The play is given in the streets and 
squares of the North Country for a month before Easter. Traditionally, it reaches its climax 
on Good Friday, so that it may well have been originally a play-devotion. It deals; though 
in a symbolic fashion, with the same subject as any other Good Friday devotion—the death 
and resurrection of Christ. 

Payment is demanded of the audience by means of a collection, which in former times 
was not of coin but of eggs. The Easter Egg is the sign of life triumphing over death, which 
is the subject on which the whole teaching of the Church dwells at this season. 


The main character is Saint George, who instead of winning a battle with a dragon 
(as in the later stories) wins it against evil foes and oppressors. He has a patriotic as well 
as a moral and ethical significance. The other characters are also named in the ancient 
tradition. The soldier is named Slasher (a name which Sheridan borrowed later for “‘Saint 
Patrick’s Day’). The Black Prince of Paradine thinly veils beneath his name the Devil 
who was cast out of Paradise. Hector lives up to his classic fame, and the King of Egypt 
reminds us of the plight, and the flight, of God’s own people when in bondage under 
Pharaoh. The boastful Doctor can only work miracles by a power greater than his own, 
notably when, by a drink of “‘the water of life,” a soldier is restored to his friends. 


The play is set in the ancient way, not on a stage but in the midst of the audience. 
Indeed, when someone has foolishly attempted to put it on a stage it has clearly demonstrated 
that it is not a stage play. ‘“‘Room, room, brave gallants, give us room to sport’? cry the 
strolling players in village street, castle hall or manor house. The play is in doggerel rhyme, 
because it is of that age when things were put into rhyme for easier remembrance. 


The present text is copied from a written source taken down as the play was performed 
in the mid-nineteenth century, and there headed “‘The Early Mediaeval Pace Egg Play.” 
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ACT 


The actors enter either knocking on the 
hall door, or when the performance takes 
place in the street or on the village green, 
during the Fool’s opening lines. It ts presum- 
ably what took place either at the Church 
door or at the drawbridge of the castle. The 
Fool is dressed in usual Jester’s clothes with 
a bladder on a stick. 

Foot: Room! Room! Brave gallants, 


ONE 


But by my valour, I cut off his head. 
I’ve searched the whole world round 
and round 
But a man to equal me I never found. 
Enter Slasher, attired as a swashbuckling 
knight-at-arms. 
SLASHER: I am a valiant soldier and 
Slasher is my name; 
With sword and buckler by my side 





give us room to sport 
For in this room we hope to hold our 


I hope to win the game; 
And for to fight with me I see thou 


























court art not able 
And here repeat for you our merry So with my trusty broad-sword I soon 
rhyme will thee disable. 


Sr. GeorcE: Disable! Disable! It lies 
not in thy power, 
For with my glittering sword and 


For remember, good sirs, that this is 
Easter time. 
Stir up the fire and give us a light 
And you shall see our jovial act spear I soon will thee devour. 
to-night. Stand off, Slasher, let no more be 
We are the merry actors who traverse said, 
the street For if I draw my sword I’m sure to 


; We are the merry actors who fight break thy head. 
for our meat. SLASHER: How cans’t thou break my 
At the sound of the trumpet, and beat head 
: of the drum Since it is made of iron 
; Make room, brave gentlemen, and And my body is made of steel, 
: let our actors come. My hands and feet of knuckle bone? 


I challenge thee to the field! 
They fight. Slasher is wounded. Exit St. 
Step in St. George, thou champion, George. Enter Fool to Slasher. 

and clear the way. Foot: Alas! Alas! my chiefest son is 
Enter St. George, in knight’s costume, with slain! 
the cross of St. George, either on shield or on What must I do to raise him up 
his chest and back. again? 
St. GeorGE: I am St. George who from Here he lies in presence of you all 
oid England sprung; I’ll lovingly for a doctor call. 


We are the merry actors who show 
our pleasant play; 


; My famous name throughout the A doctor! A doctor! Ten pounds for 
world hath rung; a doctor. 
Many bloody deeds and wonders I’ll go and fetch a doctor. 
have I known Exit, and immediately re-enter with 
And made the tyrants tremble on Doctor. 
their throne. Docror: Here am I. 
7 I followed a fayre ladie to the giant’s Foor: Are you a Doctor? 

gate Doctor: Yes! That you may plainly 
| Confined in dungeon deep, to meet see 
] her fate; By my art and activity. 
Then I resolved, with true knight Foor: What is your fee to cure this 
| errantry, poor man? 


Doctor: Ten pounds is my fee 
But if thou be an honest man 
I’ll only take five off thee. 


To burst the door, and set the 
prisoner free, 
When a2 giant almost struck me dead 











Foot: (Aside.) You'll be wondrous 
cunning if you get any. 
How far have you travelled in 
doctorship ? 
Doctor: From Italy, Titaly (Sicily), 


High Germany, France and 
Spain, 
And now am returned to Old 


England again. 
Foo.: So. far ... and no further... 
Docror: Oh! yes. A great deal further. 
Foot: How far? 
Docror: From the fireside cupboard, 
upstairs, and into bed. 
Foo.: What diseases can you cure? 
Doctor: All sorts. 
Foo.: What’s all sorts? 
Doctor: The itch, the stitch, the palsy, 
and the gout 

If a man has nineteen devils in his 
skull 

I’ll cast twenty of them out! 

I have in my pocket crutches for lame 
ducks, spectacles for blind humble 
bees, packsaddles and panniers for 
grasshoppers, and plaisters for 
broken-backed mice. I cured Sir 
Harry of a hang-nail fifty yards 


ACT 


St. Georce: I am St. George, that 
noble champion bold 
And with my trusty sword I won ten 
thousand crowns in gold 
*Twas I that fought the fiery dragon, 
and brought him to the slaughter 
And by those means I won the King 
of Egypt’s daughter. 
Enter Black Prince of Paradine. 
Prince: I am Black Prince of Paradine 
born of high renown 
Soon I will fetch St. George’s lofty 
courage down; 
Before St. George shall be received 
of me, 
St. George shall die to all eternity. 
St. Gerorce: Stand off thou black 


Moroccan dog 
Or by my sword thou’ll die. 
I’ll pierce thy body full of holes 
And make thy buttons fly... . 
Prince: Draw out thy sword and slay 
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long; surely I can cure this poo 
man. 
Here Jack, take a little of my bottk 
And let it run down thy throttle 
And if thou be not quite slain 
Rise Jack and fight again. 
Slasher rises slowly and with pain. 
SLASHER: O my back! 
Foo.: What’s amiss with thy back? 
SLASHER: My back is wounded 
And my heart is confounded 




















To be struck out of seven senses into 


fourscore 

The like was never seen 
England before! 

Enter St. George. 


in old 


O hark! St. George, I hear the silver 


trumpet sound 


That summons me from off this) 


bloody ground. 
Down yonder is the way. (Pointing.) 
Farewell St. George! I can no longer 
stay. 
Exeunt Slasher and Doctor. 


Acts. 


TWO 


Pull out thy purse and pay 
For I will have a recompense 
Before I go away. 
St. Georce: Now Prince Paradine 
where have you been 


And what fine sights pray have you f 


seen? 
Dost think that no man of thy age 
Dare such a black as thee engage? 
Lay down thy sword, take to me a 
spear 
And then I’ll fight thee without dread 
or fear. 


They fight and the Black Prince of 


Paradine 1s slain. 


St. GEorGE: Now Prince of Paradine 
is dead 
And all his joys entirely fled. 
Take him and give him to the flies 
And never more come near mine 
eyes. 
Enter King of Egypt. 


The Fool ¥ 
makes play with his bladder, beating th ¥ 
spectators, especially the women, between the 
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Kinc or Ecypt: I am the King of 
Egypt, as plainly doth appear; 
I’m come to seek my son, my son 
and only heir. 
Sr. GeorGE: He is slain! 


| Kine: Who did him slay? Who did him 


kill 
And on the ground his precious blood 
did spill? 


Bsr. Grorce: I did him slay! I did him 


kill 
And on the ground his precious 
blood did spill, 
Please you, my liege, my honour to 
maintain 
Had you been there you might have 
fared the same. 
Kinc: Cursed Christian! what is this 
thou’st done? 
Thou hast ruined me, and slain my 
only son. 
St. Georce: He gave me challenge, 
why should I it deny? 
How high he was, but see how low 


he lie! 
Kine: O Hector! Hector, help me with 

speed 
For in my life I never stood more 

need. 


Enter Hector and kneels to King. 
And stand not there with sword in 
hand, 
But rise and fight at my command. 
Hector: (Rising) Yes, yes, my liege, I 
will obey 
And by my sword I hope to win the 
day. 
If that be he who doth stand there 
That slew my master’s son and heir 
If he sprang from noble blood 
I'll make it run like Noah’s flood. 
St. Gzorce: Hold Hector! Do not be 
so hot, 
For here thou knowest 
thou’s got 
For I can tame thee of thy pride 
And lay thy anger too aside, 
I’ll inch thee, pinch thee, cut thee up 
as small as flies 
Send thee over the sea to make mince 
pies, 
Mince pies hot and mince pies cold 


not who 


T’ll send thee to the Devil before 





thou’rt three days old. 


Hector: How cans’t thou tame me of 


my pride 

And lay mine anger too aside, 

Inch me, pinch me, cut me up as 
small as flies 

Send me over the sea to make mince 
pies, 

Mince pies hot, mince pies cold, 
How can’st thou send me to the 
Devil before I’m three days old? 

Since my head is made of iron 
And my body made of steel, 

My hands and feet of knuckle bone 
I challenge thee to the field! 

They fight and Hector is wounded. 


Hector: I am a valiant knight, and 


Hector is my name 

Many bloody battles have I fought, 
and always won the same. 

But from St. George I received this 
bloody wound... . 

A Trumpet sounds. 

Hark! Hark! I hear 
trumpet sound; 

Down yonder is the way. (Points.) 

Farewell St. George I can no longer 
stay. 


Exit Hector. Enter Fool to St. George. 


silver 


the 


Sr. GEorGE: Well now, here comes old 


Bold Ben. 


Foo: Why master, did I ever take you 


to be my frien’. 


St. GeorcE: Why Jack did ever I do 


thee harm? 


Foo.: Thou proud saucy coxcomb go, 


begone. 


St. Georce: A coxcomb! I defy that 
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name! 
With a sword thou ought to be 
stabbed for the same. 


Foot: To be stabbed is the least I fear; 


Appoint your time and place, I'll 
meet you there. 


Sr. GeorGcE: I’ll cross the water at the 


hour of five. 

And meet you there, sir, if I be alive. 
(Exit.) 

Enter Beelzebub. 


BEELZEBUB: Here come I, Beelzebub 


And over my shoulder I carry my club, 
And in my hand a dripping pan 
And I think myself a jolly old man; 





And if you don’t believe what I say 

Enter in Devil Doubt, and clear the 
way. 
Enter Devil Doubt. 

Devit Doust: Here come I little Devil 
Doubt 

If you don’t give me money I'll 
sweep you all out. 

Money I want and money I crave 

If you don’t give me money I’ll 
sweep you all to the grave. 





At the conclusion of the spoken words th 
action of the play became a riot. Firs, 
however, there was singing by all the acton, 
which consisted of Easter hymns, late 
interspersed with popular songs. Then 4 
collection was and is always taken. Failing 
eggs, money is welcome. These are share 
equally amongst all on Easter Eve. 

Some think that the mince pies mentioned 
earlier in the play indicate that it was use 
at Christmas also. 


PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 
by J. W. Lambert 


alternately storm-tossed and be- 

calmed on a sea of troubles, its 
compass apparently quite out of action, 
that I must hasten to record a patch 
of fair weather. The first of this year’s 
productions of The Merchant of Venice 
seemed to me both highly enjoyable 
and generally successful. 

Successful, that is, in blending into 
an acceptable whole the difficult 
mixture of romantic comedy and 
melodramatic character-study. 

Hugh Hunt, who produced, and 
Paul Rogers attempted no compromise. 
This Shylock was a stern, malignant 
figure, yet not ignoble even when the 
fever in his brain at last pushed him 
over the edge of humanity, down into 
defeat and ruin. Mr. Rogers is one of 
the most stimulating of our younger 
actors; he has comanded the stage in 
an extraordinary range of minor 
characters at the Old Vic, but his two 
earlier shots at larger roles—Bottom 
and lago—though assured and _in- 
genious, were not affecting; we had to 
wonder whether he was perhaps not so 
much a fine actor as a_ brilliant 
impersonator, a skilful manipulator of 
wigs and make-up, and a_ vocal 


Ta Old Vic has for so long been 


chameleon. Even as such he is clearly 
a great asset to the stage; his Shylock, 
I believe, proves him something more. 
I thought at first that his assumed thick 
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foreign voice might be a shade over- 
insistent, and so distracting; but as with 
his every appearance on the stage this 
vigorous Jew became a more com- 
pelling figure so the voice became no 
more than a fitting part of the whole 
man. The long black curls which hung 
over his forehead framed sunken eyes, 
alive not with cringing shame and 
petty malice but with angry pride of 
race and obsessional hatred. Every 
dramatic point was 


briefly blazing, utterly extinguished 
figure was a real piece of creative 
acting. 

Mr. Rogers did not play for 
sympathy, so that the Venetian gallants 
seemed at any rate no more distasteful 
a bunch of cads than usual; but their 
nastiness remains almost as great an 
obstacle 2s Shylock to whole-hearted 
enjoyment of the romantic comedy. 
Only one thing can save this part of 
the play, let alone biend it with the 
other: a really good Portia. Happily 
Irene Worth was very good indeed. 
Some found her too skittish—which 
was precisely Henry James’s criticism 
of Ellen Terry in this, one of her 
greatest parts. Clearly this is a matter 
of taste; for my part I found in Miss 
Worth, once she had recovered from 
the handicap of a tiresome bonnet for 
her first appearance, an easy, bubbling 


made _ without ff 
wailing or ranting; this smouldering, f 
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aiety which was wholly captivating; 
and when she brushed away her tears 
of relief as Bassanio chose rightly, an 
} equaliy charming tenderness. But Portia 
is Rosalind’s sister, and Beatrice’s too— 
| useless to complain if she sometimes 
} enjoys an unladylike joke. In the trial 
scene Miss Worth was brisk but never 


is not strained she did not, as so many 
Portias do, slide into the mellifluous, 
unctuous and maddening tones of a 
maiden aunt with angelic aspirations; 
she spoke the lines as though they meant 
something—a disturbing but welcome 
innovation. 

With these two fine performances to 


SHYLOCK AND JESSICA. Paul Rogers and Claire Bloom in Hugh Hunt’s 


production of ““The Merchant of Venice” 


mincing in her movement, and lowering 
the pitch of her voice without strain 
she developed a real duel with Shylock. 
Tension became acute as he fingered 
his knife and Antonio repeatedly bared 
his chest; and when Miss Worth 
pointed out that the quality of mercy 


at the Old Vic. Photo: Angus McBean. 


enjoy we could afford a few inequalities 
elsewhere. There seemed no particular 
reason why the piece should have been 
set in the eighteenth century, but the 
experiment was harmless; the verse- 
speaking, still sometimes wooden and 
sometimes eccentric, was noticeably 










better than it had been in Romeo and 
Juliet. Claire Bloom, faced with the 
alternative of making Jessica charming 


from the Pennines, spoke his familiar 
lines with a sinewy, rumbling, angry 
roar, as though the earth of Eng'and 


app! 
flick 
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against the grain of the part, or of 
making her as cheap a chit as she 


itself had found a voice—one not 
acceptable to academic canons of vers 
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clearly was, compromised by sheltering speaking, but deeply moving. by ( 
behind a set of enormous artificial eye- Against otherwise heavy odds Mr. & and 
lashes and not acting at all. The only Scofield, luckily not infected by the & ent. 
other performance calling for special character he was playing, put up a § tho: 
praise was that of Newton Blick as old gallant struggle, and to my mind did vic 
Gobbo; his bright sand-blind stare, his succeed in establishing a coherent view 
failing breath that piped and whistled of the man;; first the boy fallen into the 
in the sound, his general bewildered bad company of those notorious fiddlers 
benevolence, were quite enchanting three, Bushy, Bagot, and Green; then 
and beautifully felt. a man awakened too late to his 
It is a particular pleasure to praise inheritance, too weak by nature to— © 
Mr. Blick, since I have seldom felt so recover lost ground, and still intent on ; 
sorry for any actor as I did for him in savouring-any experience, even disaster; 
An Italian Straw Hat, in which he was but at last, in Pontefract Castle, 
required to speak lines even more inane arriving at some sort of resolution—as 
than most in this lamentable adapta- Hamlet had when he said “the readi- 
tion of Labiche’s farce, and to behave _ ness is all.”’ It is too late, but even in 
into the bargain like an old-fashioned the act of dying he fights back and for 
red-nosed comedian. Denis Carey pro- the first time meets life on its own 
duced with every possible artifice and terms. This is not the’ celebrated 
prettification, but in general the effect Benson-Montague reading, still less 
resembled one of those wretched circus Mr. Gielgud’s own self-tormenting 
acts in which elephants are set to king; but it is valid, and better set off 
waltzing while holding each others’ might well be equally poignant. Mr. 
tails with their trunks. Scofield’s voice grows in range, and, 
Richard II, opening John Gielgud’s though he still depends too much on 
season at the Lyric, Hammersmith, fell the ravaged sorrow of a mask-like face, 
short of expectation. Mr. Gielgud has cracked only by a sort of pitiful 
himself created the finest Richard of contempt, his powers are steadily 
our day; this time he produced, and no_ deepening. 
doubt his direction would have suited * + * 
a stronger cast admirably; as it was, If there is one thing more trying 
a lack of personality in too many _ than the continuing dearth of good new 
supporting parts made several passages plays it is, by this time, the discordant 
seem extremely slow. The speaking of madrigal of dramatic critics lamen:ing : 
the verse was in general good, as might the situation. Having myself bayed the § ¢r; 
have been expected, but very little of moon on the subject more than a year § pr 
it was interesting. Loudon Sainthill’s ago in these columns, I shall not strike § jy 
sets were alternately excessively pretty up again now but merely record that § ex 
and absolutely ridiculous; the deposi- not a single really good new play was § cy 
tion scene was all but ruined from the brought to the London theatre during [| ep 
moment the unfortunate Lords of the last quarter of 1952. Two rival J ¢ 
England appeared in orange night- versions of Wilde’s Lord Arthur Savile’s } | 
dresses. Only from Herbert Lomas, Crime appeared almost simultaneously. } | 
making a belated incursion into That at the Arts Theatre was stylish J jy 
Shakespeare, did Paul Scofield get the and funny, largely because of a J of 
support he deserved; this John of performance of superb polish from J jt 
Gaunt, a great crag of a man quarried Walter Hudd as a conspiratorial yet | ¢ 
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apprehensive family butler, a gliding 
flicker of white gloves and expressive 
impassivity. For the rest the Arts gave 
us only Fay Compton and Ballard 
Berkeley in The Holy Terrors, a piece 
| by Cocteau of tediously stale triviality; 
and an immensely popular Christmas 
entertainment, Maria Marten—one of 
those elaborate frolics in which the 
Victorians are laboriously guyed. 





life by Derek Farr, and Brenda de 
Banzie’s ebullient ex-barmaid, full of 
money but no fool. An American 
“psychological” thriller, The Man, 
enabled Bernard Braden to give a 
tense exhibition of a young man with 
an outsize chip on his shoulder; but as 
he turned out to be mad the piece lost 
interest. The kind, silly little housewife 
whom he terrorised was played by 





London. Charles Goldner as Jan and Yvonne 


Joan Miller, an excellent actress but 
one not equipped by nature to appear 
timorous or stupid; sothe piece became 
absurd as well. One enjoyable little 
melodrama, The Square Ring, brought 
to Hammersmith, but no farther, the 
picturesque squalor of a dressing-room 
in a Midland boxing ring, some nice 
human stories, buckets of blood, and 
some fine character acting, notably 
from George Rose as a punch-drunk 
bruiser and John Moffatt as a nippy 
young attendant, all bogus expertise. 


in, 
a “DEAR CHARLES” at the New Theatre, 
ant Arnaud as Denise. Photograph by Angus McBean. 
Ing There has been a steady flow of 
the Fcrime plays, the most successful 
car § probably Agatha Christie’s The Mouse- 
ike | tap, in which Richard Attenborough, 
hat expertly calculated suspense, and a 
vaS Fcunning puzzle take the place of 
ing | emotion, psychological truth, and the 
val creation of character. The best of these 
le’s plays was Murder Mistaken—put on, 
ly. FI believe, merely as a stopgap. This 
ish lively piece depends as much as the 
4 f others on rampant improbability, but 
9m | it has some real characters—a shoddily 
yet | charming little bloodsucker done to the 
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Two domestic comedies appeared. 


Sweet Peril provided a vehicle for Dulcie 
Gray and Michael Denison, but they 
could do little with a clumsy script 
which made them both unsympathetic 
characters. For Better, For Worse was a 
totally unpretentious little play, so 
slight as to be almost invisible, about 
the tribulations of an impoverished 
pair of middle-class newlyweds, and 
replete with comic Bindles, plumbers 
and charwomen. Leslie Phillips made 
a pleasantly irritable young husband, 
Geraldine McEwan an even better 
irritating young wife, discarding most 
of the squeaks and other mannerisms 
which were beginning to stifle her 
talent and exhaust our delight. 
Mannerisms are being severely dealt 
with, it seems. Kay Hammond has 
modified hers greatly in The Happy 
Marriage, and Yvonne Arnaud in Dear 
Charles is by no means the maddening 
bundle of tics whom I swore, after 
Love for Love, never to see again; and 
I am very glad to have broken my vow. 


Hers in the new play is, of courss, 
happiest marriage of all, for it is q 
wholly imaginary one; only whea he 
children are grown up does sh 
summon their three fathers for 
looking-over. One of them, by a ‘ucky 
chance, is Charles Goldner; as 
conventionally wild Polish pianist he 
gives a tremendously funny perform. 
ance; his nose is a challenge, his eye 
a perpetual riposte, his hands are a 
magician’s rather than a musician’s, 
Alan Melville’s adaptation from the 
French—the latter itself an adaptation 
from the English—lacks any sort of 
distinction, to tell the truth. Its dialogue 
is uncommonly flat, but Miss Arnaud 
and Mr. Goldner run away with it— 
he a fountain of temperament, cunning, 
and amorous absurdity; she, looking 
now like a joyfully polyandrous Sultana, 
now like a mischievous Queen Victoria, 
irradiating over all an ageless, im- 
mensely invigorating spirit of divine 
misrule. 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
Forty Examples of Bernard Shaw’s essays in 
Dramatic Criticism chosen, with an Introduction, 
WORLD’S CLASSICS 


. every page in the book has a sparkle which sometimes reveals a Shavian 


. tepresents the critic-craftsman at his best . . .’ 
. . . how readable this criticism of the late eighteen-nineties is ! ’ 


THE PRINCESS 
AND THE SWINEHERD 
by NICHOLAS STUART GRAY 
Illustrated by JOAN JEFFERSON FARJEON 

75. 6d. net 


Mr. Gray has already gained a reputation for playwriting with his Beauty and the 

Beast and the Tinder Box. The Princess and the Swineherd, which retells, with charm 

and fancy, a fairy tale, has already been successfully produced upon the stage, and 
was also televised on Christmas Day, 1951. 
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A MERMAID ON ‘CHANGE 


by Bernard Miles 


describes how, on January 23, 1571, 

Queen Elizabeth went from Somer- 
set House to dine with Sir Thomas 
Gresham at his home in Austin Friars. 
After dinner she inspected the new 
Burse which, with the help of the City 
Corporation and twenty of the great 
Livery Companies, Sir Thomas had 
recently built at the junction of Corn- 
hill and Threadneadle Street. Stow 
records that the Queen was so delighted 
with what she saw that she commanded 
the trumpets to be sounded and the 
Burse to be known thereafter as the 
Royal Exchange. 

Although the first Royal Exchange 
was destroyed in the Great Fire and its 
successor in 1838 (also by fire), the 
pavement of the original building 
remains more or less intact, and it is 
upon this pavement, in the centre 
courtyard of the third Royal Exchange, 
that we shall plant the Mermaid stage 
for a three months’ Festival during this 
coming May, June, and July. 

How this came to happen makes a 
delightful story. One evening last 
September a friend brought Sir Leslie 
and Lady Boyce to see our production 
of Macbeth. When he heard that the 
Mermaid stage could be taken to pieces 
and re-erected in any space big enough 
to hold it, Sir Leslie said how pleasant 
it would be if we could bring it to the 
City during Coronation Year, and 
Lady Boyce suggested the Royal 
Exchange as the ideal spot. 

According to the terms of Gresham’s 
will, the Royal Exchange is held in 
trust by a Committee composed of 
twelve senior members of the Mercers’ 
Company and twelve members of the 
City Corporation. This Committee is 
known as the Joint Grand Gresham 
Committee, and it was before these 
twenty-four distinguished gentlemen 
that we laid our very unconventional 


[' his survey of London, John Stow 





proposal during the latter part of 
October, 1952, backed up by some 
excellent Angus McBean photographs 
and a sheaf of beautiful drawings by 
Michael Stringer and Walter Hodges. 
Michael Stringer also produced a 
}-inch model of the Royal Exchange 
with the Mermaid in position and tiers 
of seating rising up on three sides to 
meet thirteen boxes set in the tops of 
the great semi-circular arches, and this 
we managed to deliver just in time for 
the Committee’s meeting. After putting 
us through a kindly cross-examination, 
largely about the kind of work we 
proposed to do in this historic building, 
the Gresham Committee generously 
agreed to let us occupy it for a twelve- 
week season, opening on May 4. 

We are putting on four productions, 
As You Like It, Dido and Aeneas, Eastward 
Ho:, and Macbeth. As You Like It and 
Eastward Ho! will be played twice 
nightly, at 6 and at 8.40, Dido and 
Aeneas twice nightly at 6 and 8, 
Macbeth once nightly, at 6 o’clock on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
and at 8.15 on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays. There will be a Satur- 
day matinee for all three plays. 

Our aim in playing twice nightly is 
to catch the working population of the 
City at the first performances and the 
more regular theatregoers at the second. 
We believe that City workers can be 
persuaded to stay for a show but not 
come back for one. We also believe that 
two hours, or very little over, is the limit 
of human concentration, and our twice 
nightly plan also gives us a chance to 
cover the heavy capital cost of trans- 
forming the building into a useable 
theatre. At the moment it is simply a 
large unpillared hall, 110 feet long by 
52 feet wide, roofed with glass and 
surrounded by a broad arcade, on the 
outer walls of which are painted the 
celebrated historic frescoes. 





Everything that goes to make a 
theatre—seating, ventilation, cloak- 
rooms, curtains, carpets, chandeliers, 
bars—all have to be installed for the 
twelve-week period. Most important of 
all, we have to float a complete ceiling 
constructed of accoustic board and 


composed are being delivered to the 
Harker Brothers’ Studio, in the Wal. 
worth Road, to be painted blue and 
studded with gold and silver stay 
We expect the complete ceiling to be 
fixed by the middle of March. Mean. 
while, experts in another line of work, 





BERNARD MILES as Macbeth in the Mermaid’s 1952 season. 
hung by wires from the cast-iron 
girders 80 feet above the floor. This 


ceiling will rest upon the broad 
entablature 32 feet above the floor and 
will thus divide the building horizont- 
ally into two parts. It is to be con- 
structed by John Dale & Co:, accoustic 
engineers, and at the moment of 


writing, the boards of which it will be 





Messrs. Acrow, are busy preparing 
plans for a forest of tubular scaffolding 
to support the raked seating, boxes, and 
safety stairs. They have also undertaken 
to build a new platform so that we need 
only bring the tiring house from St. 


John’s Wood. 


The present Lord Mayor, Sir Rupert 
de la Bére, has also given the Mermaid 
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his blessing and personal patronage, 

and his staff at the Mansion House and 
at City Hall are giving us every 
assistance in their power, as are the 
eat Livery Companies and other 

established City institutions. 

The Mermaid Company will be the 


| first group of professional players to be 


welcomed within the City boundaries 
for over two hundred years—a heavy 


) responsibility as well as a great honour! 
| The entire company will march from 
| St. John’s Wood to Westminster on the 
| morning of May | in full costume, with 
' drums beating and banners flying. At 
| Westminster we shall board a decorated 


barge with a living Mermaid lashed to 


| the bowsprit (actress with property tail 
| and seaweed fleshings) and row to Old 


Swan Stairs before marching the last 
few hundred yards to the scene of 
action. 

The most interesting item on our 
programme is Eastward Ho!, a comedy 
of London life by Ben Jonson, George 
Chapman and John Marston, published 
in 1605 and, so far as we can discover, 
unperformed for at least three hundred 
years. It mentions “Grave Gresham,” 
the founder of the very building in 
which it will be staged, “Whittington 
and his pusse,” The Blue Anchor 
Tavern in Billingsgate, also Wapping, 
Blackwall, London Bridge, and the 
Isle of Dogs. One of the characters, 
called Sir Petronel Flash (a sort of 
“Flash Harry” of the period) plans to 
dine “aboard Sir Francis Drake’s ship 
that hath compast the world” and 
which was then moored down in the 
river. 

Our soprano Godmother, Kirsten 
Flagstad, will once more be singing 
Dido with Geraint Jones directing the 
performance from one of Tom Goff’s 
glorious harpsichords. 

As I watch the awe-inspiring rivers 
of men and women pouring into 
Cannon Street Station between 5 and 
6 o’clock every evening I realise that 
we have only one problem—to divert 
part of that flood up Walbrook and 
St. Swithin’s Lane towards the Royal 


Exchange. Our seating capacity is 984 
and there will be altogether 105 per- 
formances during the twelve-week 
season. That means a total audience 
capacity of 103,320, at prices from 
2s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 

The working population of the City 
is nearly half a million. Assuming that 
each one has a wife or husband, a girl 
friend or a boy friend (to say nothing 
of offspring!) that gives a potential 
audience of 1,000,000 from the City 
alone. Add to these Mermaid sub- 
scribers, overseas visitors, schools, 
colleges, youth clubs, and the general 
public then add the historic and festive 
occasion, and you will realise why our 
hopes are high. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THEATRICAL 
PRESENTATION IN’ BRITAIN. 
Twelve London University Extension Lectures 
in the Beveridge Hall, Senate House, Malet St., 
London, W.C.1. Mondays 7.15 p.m. beginning 
9th February, 1953. Tickets 2s. each at door. 
LECTURER: RICHARD SOUTHERN 
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Everything that goes to make a 
theatre—seating, ventilation, cloak- 
rooms, curtains, carpets, chandeliers, 
bars—all have to be installed for the 
twelve-week period. Most important of 
all, we have to float a complete ceiling 
constructed of accoustic board and 
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hung by wires from the cast-iron 
girders 80 feet above the floor. This 
ceiling will rest upon the _ broad 
entablature 32 feet above the floor and 
will thus divide the building horizont- 
ally into two parts. It is to be con- 
structed by John Dale & Co., accoustic 
engineers, and at the moment of 


writing, the boards of which it will be 
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composed are being delivered to the 
Harker Brothers’ Studio, in the Wal. 
worth Road, to be painted blue ang 
studded with gold and silver stars 
We expect the complete ceiling io be 
fixed by the middle of March. Mean. 
while, experts in another line of work, 


Messrs. Acrow, are busy preparing 
plans for a forest of tubular scaffolding 
to support the raked seating, boxes, and 
safety stairs. They have also undertaken 
to build a new platform so that we need 
only bring the tiring house from St. 
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his blessing and personal patronage, 
and his staff at the Mansion House and 
at City Hall are giving us every 
assistance in their power, as are the 
great Livery Companies and other 
established City institutions. 

The Mermaid Company will be the 


| first group of professional players to be 


welcomed within the City boundaries 
for over two hundred years—a heavy 
responsibility as well as a great honour! 
The entire company will march from 
St. John’s Wood to Westminster on the 
morning of May | in full costume, with 
drums beating and banners flying. At 
Westminster we shall board a decorated 
barge with a living Mermaid lashed to 
the bowsprit (actress with property tail 
and seaweed fleshings) and row to Old 
Swan Stairs before marching the last 
few hundred yards to the scene of 
action. 

The most interesting item on our 
programme is Eastward Ho!, a comedy 
of London life by Ben Jonson, George 
Chapman and John Marston, published 
in 1605 and, so far as we can discover, 
unperformed for at least three hundred 
years. It mentions “Grave Gresham,” 
the founder of the very building in 
which it will be staged, ““Whittington 
and his pusse,” The Blue Anchor 
Tavern in Billingsgate, also Wapping, 
Blackwall, London Bridge, and the 
Isle of Dogs. One of the characters, 
called Sir Petronel Flash (a sort of 
“Flash Harry” of the period) plans to 
dine “‘aboard Sir Francis Drake’s ship 
that hath compast the world” and 
which was then moored down in the 
river. 

Our soprano Godmother, Kirsten 
Flagstad, will once more be singing 
Dido with Geraint Jones directing the 
performance from one of Tom Goff’s 
glorious harpsichords. 

As I watch the awe-inspiring rivers 
of men and women pouring into 
Cannon Street Station between 5 and 
6 o’clock every evening I realise that 
we have only one problem—to divert 
part of that flood up Walbrook and 
St. Swithin’s Lane towards the Royal 
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Exchange. Our seating capacity is 984 
and there will be altogether 105 per- 
formances during the twelve-week 
season. That means a total audience 
capacity of 103,320, at prices from 
2s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 

The working population of the City 
is nearly half a million. Assuming that 
each one has a wife or husband, a girl 
friend or a boy friend (to say nothing 
of offspring!) that gives a potential 
audience of 1,000,000 from the City 
alone. Add to these Mermaid sub- 
scribers, overseas visitors, schools, 
colleges, youth clubs, and the general 
public then add the historic and festive 
occasion, and you will realise why our 
hopes are high. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THEATRICAL 
PRESENTATION IN’ BRITAIN. 
Twelve London University Extension Lectures 
in the Beveridge Hall, Senate House, Malet St., 
London, W.C.1. Mondays 7.15 p.m. beginning 
9th February, 1953. Tickets 2s. each at door. 


LECTURER: RICHARD SOUTHERN 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITION : 
‘The Importance of Being Earnest” 


First Prize: T. J. Ashcroft-Dyck 
(printed below). 


Seconp Prize: Margaret D. Evans. 
Tuirp Prize: John Hammonds. 


The Importance of Being Earnest and 
Hamlet are landmarks in the English 
theatre; the one is to comedy what the 
other is to tragedy. The epitome of its 
author and its period, it is as brittle 
and as glittering as a crystal chandelier, 
and needs as careful handling, which 
it fortunately received from the film 
makers. The settings and the costumes 
were perfect, and deliciously overblown 
to*just the right point. More hat for 
Lady Bracknell and Gwendoline would 
have been burlesque, less would have 
been a tragedy! 

Michael Redgrave in the most 
difficult part quite brilliantly conveyed 
the earnestness of the character, never 
once lapsing into pomposity, and 


Michael Dennison in the easier part of 


Algy gave his best performance to date. 

My only doubt arises—dare I say it? 
—when I consider Lady Bracknell. 
This was not one of Dame Edith’s best 
performances. She seemed, at times, to 
be conscious of the humour of her lines 
and the situation. The character’s 
attitude is what we would now call 
cynical, but she would not have thought 
so, therefore the faintly amused twinkle 
in the eyes was quite misplaced and 
reduced her stature as a dragon, making 
her less formidable to the other 
characters. 

What a perfect foil Dorothy Tutin’s 
Cecily was to Joan Greenwood’s 
Gwendoline, the one with her open 
“apparent innocence” and the other 
with her coy “evident shyness’ both 
concealing a quite considerable pur- 
posefulness beneath. Margaret Ruther- 
ford and Miles Malleson were, of 
course, as good as we would expect 
them to be, and the staffs of the 
respective households, with their 
discreet reactions, convinced me that 
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the best servants come from thea‘ rical 
and not domestic, agencies. 
Altogether a thoroughly enjoyabk 
film that admirably caught the spirit ¢ 
the original in almost all essentials. 





——— 


A CLUB PERFORMANCE 

The Cockpit Theatre Club’s produc. 
tion at the Portcullis Theatre, Wes. 
minster, of Miss julie, Strindberg 


sixty-year-old masterpiece, on an openfi 


stage was not, to my mind, at ali 
successful. One of the club’s handout 
is headed “Exploring the Possibilities 


of the Open Stage.” But Miss Ami 


Jellicoe, the producer, did little or no 
exploring with a workmanlike but un. 


inspired production which might welll 


have been performed inside a pro 
scenium arch, and the flat white light- 
ing in no way helped the atmosphere 
of the piece. 

Open stage presentation, which seems 
to me more suitable for this author's 
Spook Sonata and plays like Our Town 


and Murder in the Cathedral, could havef 
such B 
presentation in as small a theatre asf 
this has the advantage of intimacy, just asf) 
the close-up has in a film, but the pro-f 


helped Miss Julie, because 


duction failed to realise this advantage. 

Miss Julia Braddock, a petite and 
pretty juvenile, was badly miscast in 
the title role and came nowhere near 
suggesting Strindberg’s torrid heroine, 
seething with hate, passion, and revenge 
for her mother. Mr. Philip Locke played 
the valet. He has an interesting and 
expressive face, but again seemed too 
emotionally adolescent (or do I mean 
English?) for the play. The cast was 
completed by Miss Margaret Wolfit, as 
Kristin the cook, on the whole the best 
performance, in which Miss Wolfit 
revealed not a little of her father’s 
power and authority. 

The Strindberg play was preceded 
by a baffling and pretentious piece of 
nonsense entitled Aphrodite's Delight. 
A rather disappointing evening where 
one had hoped for an exciting one. 

ADRIAN STANLEY 
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Elizabethan Studies 


“Shakespeare in the Theatre, 1701- 
1900,”’ Vol. 1, by Charles Beecher Hogan. 
0.U.P 42s. 

“Shakespeare,” by 
Methuen. 6s. 6d. 

“Shakespeare Survey 5.” Ed. Allardyce 


Allardyce Nicoll. 


B Vicoll. C.U.P. 15s. 


“Shakespeare's Motley,” by Leslie Hot- 
son. Rupert Hart-Davis. 21s. 


“Fonson’s Masque of Gipsies.’ An 


B attempt at reconstruction by W. W. Greg. 
| 0.U.P. 25s. 


“Elizabethan Lyrics,’ by Catherine Ing. 
Chatto and Windus. 21s. 

“Marlowe,” by Philip Henderson. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 10s. 6d. 

“Henry VI,” Parts I, HH, and Il. 
Ed. J. Dover Wilson. C.U’.P. 12s. 6d. each. 


Mr. Hogan’s volume is the first of 


two which will record the actual per- 
formances of Shakespeare’s plays in 
London during the 18th century. This 
one covers the years 1701-1750, and is 
divided into two parts. The first gives 


followed by an alphabetical grouping 


| of the plays, with complete casts for 


every performance. There are useful 
appendixes on the comparative popu- 
larity of the plays, a note on the 
London theatres then open, with com- 


plete cross-indexing of actors and of 


characters. 

From this mass of information an 
authentic picture of the 18th century 
theatre emerges. We find that nearly 
all “Shakespeare” plays being acted 
were adaptations, and that it was Timon 
of Athens (altered by Shadwell) and 


Caius Marius (a classical version of 


Romeo and Juliet by Otway) which were 
really popular and frequently per- 
formed in the early seventeen-hundreds. 
The Dryden-D’Avenant version of The 
Tempest (revived at Cambridge last 
year), in which Miranda is given a 
younger sister, and Caliban a shaggy 


Theatre Bookshelf 
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bride, received 180 performances 
against six of Shakespeare’s own work, 
while it was Nahum Tate’s version of 
King Lear which held the boards. All 
theatres then being repertory theatres, 
it is interesting to find that Hamlet never 
dropped out of the repertory, and was 
not only performed unaltered but with 
its proper ending in 1703, the cuts being 
few and reasonable for a stage with 
painted scenery. It was not until 1718 
that Fortinbras disappeared from the 
cast, to reappear only in our own day. 
For it became traditional for Hamlet to 
end with the death of the Prince, and 
traditions, good and bad, die hard in 
the theatre. From such a book as this, 
where careful research exposes the 
astonishing facts, we can learn more 
than from a pile of learned dissertations. 

Professor Nicoll’s small book is 
addressed to a large public. It is sad, 
to say the least, that the author should 
take the young dramatist to task for his 
“preening self-esteem” and for his 
‘parade of learning”’ in the three Parts 
of Henry V1, for the newly-published 
edition of these plays proves them to 
have been the work of a team, some of 
whom were very conscious of their 
classical achievements, and determined 
to show off. Worse than this, the author 
makes the sweeping statement that “‘not 
a single one of the figures in these 
dramas comes alive”. With the memory 
of the tiger-hearted Margaret of Anjou 
fresh in our minds (for we saw her 
straight from Birmingham at the Old 
Vic last summer) few will agree that 
she did not “‘come alive’’. 

The new Shakespeare Survey is well up 
to the standard of its forerunners, and 
higher praise can hardly be given than 
that. It has become an indispensable 
companion to Shakespearean studies. 
This number is full of good things, the 
most interesting being a drawing of 
New Place, at Stratford, done in 1737 
when Shakespeare’s house was. still 
remembered, perhaps the only drawing 





we shall ever see of it as it was. Of the 
many critical studies the most striking 
is by S. L. Bethell on the Diabolic 
Images in Othello. The volume is 
carefully produced and _ beautifully 
illustrated. 

In his chosen field of research, Dr. 
Leslie Hotson’s special gift is to look at 
old documents with a new eye, and 
thus make startling discoveries which 
lay unsuspected there for all to read, 
had they not been numbed by “‘tradi- 
tion.” His latest book, Shakespeare’s 
Motley, proves beyond a shadow of 
doubt that motley was not a gaudy 
many-coloured fancy-dress suit such as 
we are wont to see the Fool wear on 
our stages, but a long coat of woven or 
flecked material, usually yellow or 
green, resembling rough tweed, in 
which the village idiot lived out his 
days. Dr. Hotson reproduces a fine 
engraving by Delaram of “King 
Henryes Jester’ wearing just such a 
long motley coat as, in his view, was 
worn by the Fool in Shakespeare’s 
plays, i.e. by Robert Armin for whom 
Shakespeare created the parts of Touch- 
stone, Feste, and the immortal Fool in 
Lear. The chapter devoted to Robert 
Armin himself is of aborbing interest. 

Jonson’s Masque of Gipsies, presented 
before James I at Burley in 1621, 
pleased him so much that it was 
repeated with alterations and additions 
at Belvoir Castle and Windsor. Much 
of it is written in doggerel so crude and 
gross as to be startling, but there is a 
robust vitality which carries the whole 
thing through. The many manuscripts 
—all imperfect—have been collated 
and edited by Sir Walter Greg in what 


can best be described as a model of 


scholarship plus much creative thought. 
Two parallel texts are printed side by 
side and the reader who wants to go 
deeper has full documentation, notes, 
and a verbal index to aid him. 
Elizabethan Lyrics is a book for 
students written by one who has made 
a detailed study of English metres and 


their relation to poetic effect. Lyrics of 


the Elizabethan age are perhaps the 





crown of all English poetry so that oy 
could not help feeling that they 
exquisite pieces were like butterflig 
pinned down in a glass case while 
Mrs. Ing carefully analysed their ‘orms. 

Marlowe is a book for everyone. It j 
delightfully written, as lurid as an 
thriller or “underground” story, and 
gives a most vivid picture of the 
dangerous living of  Elizabetha 
England. The quotations from con. 
temporary writers are copious and ap 
to the occasion yet the book is short, 
like poor Kit Marlowe’s life. Ap 
exciting book, with a most valuable 
analysis of the plays. 

Lastly we have a splendid new edi 
tion of King Henry VI: Parts I, Il, ani 
Ill, edited by Dr. J. Dover Wilson 
The question of the authorship of this 
composite and rather violent chronicle 
play is gone into most carefully and the 
notes occupy almost as much space a 
the text itself. It is high time that we 
saw the Three Parts done again as one 
whole. JANET LEEPER 


More Picture Books 


“Theatre World Annual,” No. 3. Rock- 
liff. 18s. 

‘Hamlet Through the Ages,” by Raymond 
Mander and Joe Mitchenson. Ed. Herbert 
Marshall. Rockliff. 35s. 

“‘Fohn Gielgud,’ by Hallam Fordham. 
Lehmann. 30s. 

“The Film of Murder in the Cathedral,” 
by T. S. Elwot and George Hoellering. 
Faber. 25s. 

The first of the books listed here is 
ephemeral but how precious to the 
theatre-lover, who will pore over these 
annual records of past delights! Only a 
limited number of pictures can recall 
each show, but full casts of every 
production in the 1951-52 season are 
given, with short descriptions of the 
most important. 

Messrs. Mander and Mitchenson are 
princes among theatrical collectors, and 
show us in great detail the changing 
fashions since 1709 in the production 
of our most popular masterpiece. The 
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number of pictures allotted does not 
always correspond with the importance 
of the revival: for instance, there are 
many of Alec Clunes’s Arts Theatre 
production, which can only have been 
seen by a very limited public, and few 
of Irving’s. The method adopted is to 
present a series of pictures of each 
“scene”? in the standard text, and this 
robs the recent attempts to restore the 


much of their significance. Indeed, the 
greatest interest of the book is as a 
record of eighteenth and nineteenth 
century styles of stage design and acting. 

John Gielgud is called “a biography 
in pictures’’: it should really be called 
a scrapbook, and as such is fascinating. 
The great actor himself keeps the 
material in forty volumes, and _ the 
extracts made here serve not only to 
sharpen memory but to point develop- 
ment in his work. The factual notes are 
useful. The critical assessment will 





ONE OF PETER PENDRY’S SKETCHES for “‘Murder in the Cathedral,” 


continuity designed by Shakespeare of 





: . 


reproduced 


serve the later biographer as stimulating 
material. The whole book is alive with 
its subject’s clear-sighted devotion to 
his art. 

Mr. Eliot’s book beautifully repro- 
duces the art-treasures of his film, and 
succeeds in holding between its covers 
some of the drama which evaporated 
on the screen. This is largely due to 
Mr. Peter Pendrey’s sketches, which 
are vividly alive. Forty large “‘stills’ 
and some enlargements from the nega- 
tive are also reproduced. Mr. Eliot 
expounds, with that limpid clarity 
which looks so easy, his discoveries in 
working on the film, and Mr. Hoellering 
gives the director’s approach to this 
experiment. The complete script, in- 
cluding the new opening scenes, is 
printed in a book which will provide 
artistic guidance to any future producer 
of the play and artistic pleasure to 
every book-lover. 

E. Martin BROWNE 
















































Racine and Moliére 


‘Jean Racine,” a critical biography by 
Geoffrey Brereton. Cassell. 22s. 6d. 

“The Burgher in Purple’? and “‘Scapin 
the Scamp,” by Moliére. English version by 
George Graveley. W. Cartmel. 6s. 

Mr. Brereton has written a cool, 
scholarly and balanced life of Racine, 
and that is something to be grateful for. 
It does not cut quite so deep as Mr. 
Turnell’s brilliant study in The Classical 
Movement, but it analyses with con- 
siderable skill Racine’s stagecraft ; shows 
his originality in the treatment of love, 
which is seen as possession and therefore 
pre-determined; and convinces us (if 
we needed persuasion) that his poetic 
genius wasn’t far beyond metrical 
mastery. Mr. T. S. Eliot has put it on 
record that Racine is one of his 
favourite poets; and I do not think it is 
fanciful to suggest that the deliberate 
under-writing, which is characteristic 
of The Cocktail Party, is partly inspired 
by Racine’s restraint. When Mr. 
Brereton quotes a long passage from 
Bajazet, which is obviously meant, to 
give the effect of ordinary conversation, 
we are instantly reminded of Mr. Eliot’s 
later dramatic style. Racine, though he 
is lesser than Shakespeare, is just as 
inimitable; but he can be followed with 
less risk of inflation. On the question 
of Racine’s religious preoccupations 
Mr. Brereton is less _ satisfactory. 
Between those who hold that he was 
a cynical and satisfied man of the world 
addicted to Christian sentiments, and 
those who claim him as an angorissé in 
the lineage of Pascal, Mr. Brereton takes 
up 2 position slightly left of the centre. 

Racine is impossible to translate, and 
the verse plays of Moliére are not very 
much easier. Mr. Graveley, however, 
has bravely and successfully tackled 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme and_ Les 
Fourberies de Scapin. Mr. Graveley is 
a man of the theatre and knows how 
to turn a speakable line. And _ his 
versions of these two prose plays have 
the supreme merit of fidelity; they 
stand in honourable contrast to certain 
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“adaptations” which, in seekiug to 
bring Moliéré up to-date, have done 
him signal disservice. Rogert Spy \IGHT 


Mixed Company 

“Tallulah: My Autobiography,’ by 
Tallulah Bankhead. Gollancz. 16s. 4 

“The Great Charlie,” by Robert Paym. 
Deutsch. 1€s. 

“Chekhov: A Life,” by David Maga- 
Shack. Faber. 30s. 

“Matty,” by A. E. Matthews. Hutchin. 
son. 16s. 

“Prompt Copy,” by Jean Webster. 
Brough. Hutchinson. 15s. 

““Here’s a How-de-do,” by Mart 
Green. Reinhardt. 21s. 

Here’s a how-de-do indeed: Tallulah 
Bankhead and Anton Chekhov; Charles 
Chaplin with the Duke of Plaza-Toro 
and the great stage family of the 
Broughs; A. E. Matthews, flickering in 
behind as his favourite peer of The 
Chiltern Hundreds. A mixed party; but 
I think they would have got on well 
together. Most of the authors still can, 
if they wish, for only Chekhov is dead: 
the Russian genius who, for some of us, 
means always the bitter-sweet close of 
an October day, and who—though we 
are inclined to think of him now as a 
Historical Figure—was actually four 
years younger than Bernard Shaw. 

All are revealing books, in their 
various styles. Tallulah Bankhead has 
a sharp and endearing candour. She is 
one of the Bankheads of Alabama, and, 
very properly, she is proud of it. She is 
also an actress of fantastic vitality. 
Her social life, iike her performances, 
has been unsparing; she writes of it in 
a cheerful Technicolor prose behind 
which we can hear the throaty, husky 
tones that breathed o’er Shaftesbury 
Avenue in the ‘twenties and early 
thirties. Here is a sample :— 

“Have I darkly hinted that for eight 
years I cut a great swath in London? Well 

I damned well did, and it was all a spur 

to my ego, electrifying! London beaux 

clamoured for my company. To be seen 
with me in the supper clubs, in the after- 
hour hideaways, the Paris boites on delirious 


week-ends, confirmed their midnight note. 
I rejoiced in this harum-scarum 
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attention to the hilt, perhaps a little beyond 
feemalt. . 9s ; 
And she ends: ‘‘Much as I like to idle, 


[know I must carry on or perish. I have 
a tiger by the tail.” Lucky tiger! 

Tallulah—can anyone call her Miss 
Bankhead ?—says somewhere: “‘A year 
ago I went to see Charlie Chaplin in 
a revival of City Lights. I laughed and 
cried so hard people sitting next to me 
moved to quieter areas.”’ Robert Payne 
has written a book on Chaplin that 
Tallulah should like. Certainly Chaplin 
admirers will, though it begins with a 
rather alarming chapter that likens the 
comedian to a down-at-heel Pan. 
(Readers might do well to begin at 
Chapter Two.) A thing Mr. Payne 
manages excellently is to get a sense 
of Chaplin’s clowning into words: as 
G. W. Stonier says, prefacing, half the 
entertainment of the book ‘“‘comes from 
the tumbling, articulate prose notations 
of antics which exist properly only in 
themselves.’’ Some will be surprised, by 
the way, to know that Chaplin was born 
near Paris, at Fontainebleau. 

Mr. Magarshack’s solid, documented 
life of Chekhov may seem out of place 
in this company. But Chekhov, a with- 
drawn man capable of deep affection, 
would not have been lost, I think, with 
Chaplin. Take this paragraph :— 

“The worse his health became, the 
stronger did this urge to write something 
gay grow on him. That was natural: all his 
life, from his early childhood, he had 


laughed off any disagreeable situation in 
which he happened to find himself. . . .” 


It is a most painstaking book, and its 
index should shame some of the others 
on this list. 

I have room now only to say that, in 
prose, A. E. Matthews—incredibly an 
octogenarian—is his charming, non- 
chalant self. Miss Webster-Brough’s 
study of her family tree is affectionate 
as well as dutiful, and is aided by 
friendly tributes (Ivor Novello’s, for 
example) and a modest autobiographi- 
cal section. Martyn Green, so neat a 
Savoyard, may be an up-and-down 
writer, but his book is at least properly 
anecdotal. J. C. TREwin 


The Pioneers 


“Film Form,” by Sergei Eisenstein. 
Trans. Fay Leda. Dobson. 18s. 6d. 

“Sergei M. Eisenstein, A Biography,” by 
Marie Seton. Bodley Head. 35s. 

“Composing for the Films,” by Hans 
Eisler. Dobson. 12s. 6d. 

It may well be the tragedy of 
Eisenstein, as it is already of Stani- 
slavsky, that his writings make perfect 
gift-books—the right size and weight, 
not too expensive, and guaranteed 
contemporary classics. Only this attrac- 
tiveness can explain the fact that though 
many editions of the writings of both of 
these masters have been sold, not the 
slightest sign of their teachings is 
evident on either stage or screen. Film 
Form, the second volume of Eisenstein’s 
collected writings to be published in 
England, being as rich a collection as 
the earlier Film Sense, will -have to 
struggle hard against the doom of a 
“classic.” The volume is demanding; 
not to be read with one eye, for its 
parts range widely—Charles Dickens, 
Japanese masks and the Kabuki 
Theatre, nineteenth century literature, 
and the whole field of contemporary 
art serve to illustrate the unity that 
Eisenstein struggled towards in his six 
completed films. 

Yet it would appear from Marie 
Seton’s biography that outside of his 
work Eisenstein was less than a genius. 
How much of his seeming adolescence 
was due to the torn society in which he 
grew to manhood and the rigid one 
that denied him the fruits of his 
maturity, must form a counterpoint of 
speculation for the many readers of 
this mammoth book. It is all here: no 
other biography, as such, need be 
written. The early years, the theatrical 
beginnings in the late “agit-prop” days 
of the Proletkult Theatre, Meyerhold 
and the constructivists, the triumph of 
Potemkin, the bitterness and foolishness 
of the Mexican episode; to official 
disproval and decline. Not the least 
valuable features of these 533 pages 
are the appendices giving hitherto 
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unpublished fragments from the lectures 
and notebooks, and the dozens of 
illustrations depicting the man and his 
work at all stages of his life and career. 

Hans Eisler may well have written 
a book that is also on its way to a 
permanent place in short bibliographies 
of classic works on the theory of the 
cinema. Unfortunately, its title is 
against its featuring in similar lists of 
theatrical works, though there is much 
regarding the relation of music to 
dramatic effect that is applicable to 
both fields. In fact the author lists 
amongst those who have helped him 
most the imposing names of Brecht, 
Odets and Harold Clurman. It is to be 
hoped that this book will be widely 
read and pondered, for there is no 
subject in Theatre and Cinema so 
desperately needing attention. What 
incidental music we encounter in 
theatrical performance is no doubt 
incidental but rarely music. 

Joun MiTcHELL 


Theory and Practice 

“The Fugitive Art,” by T. C. Worsley. 
Lehmann. 18s. 

“A Play To-night,” 
Elek. 16s. 

“The Art of Dramatic Criticism,” by 
S. R. Littlewood. Pitman. 18s. 

“Training for the Stage,’ by Dorothy 
Birch. Pitman. 18s. 

“Play Production for Amateurs,” by Eric 
Bradwell. Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

‘The Choir Speaks,”’ by W. G. Bebbing- 
ton and E. N. Brown. Metheun. 8s. 6d. 

Dramatic critics, with a sort of eager 
self-defence, are quick to assert their 
love for the theatre (see the Introduc- 
tions to the first two books on my list). 
Such protestations are gratuitous: one 
cannot read half-a-dozen notices by a 
single critic without knowing whether 
he is a time-server or a man who is out 
to raise what Basil Dean has admirably 
called ‘“‘the critical tension of the 
theatre.” T. C. Worsley, within the 
strictest editorial limits, gives the 


by 7. C. Trewin. 


critical wire a couple of twists whenever 
he has a serious theme. There is a 
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bracing quality in his often witty ang 
always sharpened judgments. 

Mr. Trewin deploys himself on ; 
wider literary field. Who cannot 
familiar with his readable and engaging 
style? But has he not become a victin 
to it? Do not his genial mind, hi 
literary enthusiasms, his adroit an 
ebullient use of metaphor make hin 
better companion than critic? He take 
us into the theatre, but he does no 
always increase our understanding oft) 

First-rate dramatic criticism is indeed 
essential to a healthy theatre and 
nothing could be more valuable than 
an authoritative survey and analysis o 
the art and its practitioners. Mr. Little. 
wood’s ‘book hardly fulfils this need, 
for 117 of its 168 pages are devoted ty 
a well-watered history of the theatr 
and the remainder to a summan 
discussion of dramatic criticism as @ 
profession. But as the book is an old 
favourite now brought up to date my 
disappointment is presumably no 
widely shared. 

And now for the practitioners of thé 
art. There is evident enthusiasm among 
the pedagogues. Miss Birch gives w 
an earnest disquisition on preparing ow 
voices and bodies for the stage, and her 
endless exercises, hints, tips, and 
analyses give support to her sub-title— 
“The Technique of Acting.” Yet how 
far it falls short of a warm, revealing 
and unpretentious book like Loui 
Calvert’s Problems of the Actor, which is 
still by far the best on this elusive art. 

Mr. Bradwell’s exposition on produc. 
ing amateurs is impressive. He, like 
Miss Birch, has got the whole thing 
buttoned up. (Oh, for one ounce @ 
their superb assurance!) And though he 
says almost nothing that I care td 
dispute he gives me no confidence 
whatever of his sympathy towards the 
strange, secret, personal, and terribly 
mysterious processes that go to mak 
up the art of acting. 

The Choir Speaks is an anthology 0 
verse for choral speaking. At the end @ 
every poem there is a production not 
which cribs it into as neat a strait 
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‘acket as the severest pedagogue could 
wish. But there is no suggestion of how 
a child’s imaginative life (or an adults 
for that matter) may find expression in 
the speaking of choral verse. I suppose 
people need to read handbooks. 
| suppose they need to be told that 
the study of a play “‘falls into four main 
groups” (Miss Birch) and that Auden’s 
great poem “‘James Honeyman” can be 
made more effective (Ye Gods!) with the 
introduction of sound effects (Messrs. 
Bebbington and Brown); but I am 
quite sure that such trickery militates 


against creative art. Joun ALLEN 


Marionettes 


“Marionettes,” by Donald W. Seager. 
The Studio How To Do It Series. 43. 21s. 

Here is a fascinating book which 
introduces us to the whole range of 
possible puppets from the simplest 
dancing paper dolls of the complete 
beginner to the carved wooden figures 
of the expert. If the book hes a fault it 
is that Mr. Seager, fearful lest ‘ the 
amount of detail given may seem more 
than sufficient,” has been a little too 
concise. Some of the sections, notably 
that on wood-carving, might have been 
more fully developed. But the clarity 
of the many drawings will leave no 
intelligent schoolboy in any doubt as 
to how the dolls are jointed and strung. 
The photographs are well chosen to 
whet the appetite of the young enthu- 
siast, particularly those of the masterly 
puppets of William Simmonds and 
Waldo S. Lanchestor. The book should 
do much to promote an interest not 
only in the puppet theatre and its 
possibilities, but in good workmanship. 
Mr. Seager touches only briefly on the 
use of tools and does not always recom- 
mend the most satisfactory ones for a 
particular job; but the student will 
find his way by trial and error and the 
woodwork instructor will help the boy 
at school. What we are told is precisely 


what is needed in order to start us off 


and we shall enjoy finding out the rest 


for ourselves. CHARLES THOMAS 





























Play Production 
for Amateurs 


ERIC BRADWELL 
author of Four One-Act Plays 


This is one of the most .comprehensive 
text books yet written on the subject, 
and any inexperienced producer could 
confidently be expected, after a study of 
the book, to produce a play to a 
reasonable standard of competence. 
Mr. Bradwell traces the production of 
a play from its conception and discusses 
its selection, casting, and scenic design. 

10s. 6d. net 


My Brother Tom 
ST. JU \% ERVINE 


The idiosyncracies of Ulster men and 
women are revealed in this country 
comedy intimately and without preju- 
dice. Mr. Ervine neither flatters nor 
asperses his people: he displays them as 


they are. 6s. net 


The Complete Plays 
of Aeschylus 


Translated into English rhyming 
verse with commentaries and notes 


by GILBERT MURRAY 


Dr. Murray’s sensitive translations of 
the seven extant plays of Aeschylus are 
now, for the first time, gathered together 
in one volume. 18s. net 





ALLEN & UNWIN 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, w.c.1 
































Speech and Singing 


“The Singer’s and Actor’s Throat,” by 
Norman A. Punt. Heinemann Medical 
Books. 10s. 

“Speech at Work,” by Audrey Bullard 
and E. Dulce Lindsay. Longmans. 15s. 

Dr. Punt, an eminent larynologist, 
writes simply and helpfully of the 
psychological and vocal problems that 
confront the professional speaker in 
general and the singer and actor in 
particular. He gives an account, con- 
fined to essentials, of the structure and 
function of the vocal mechanism and 
refutes a number of long-lived but 
erroneously held views on vocal reson- 
ance. He is not primarily concerned 
with methods of training the voice, but 
his advice, if followed, would prevent 
the occurrence oft he laryngeal ills which 
result from wrong vocal usage, and 
assist the treatment of minor respiratory 
ailments which sometimes distress the 
singer and actor. An extensive biblio- 
graphy is included. The book is spiced 
with humour, and that the author 
should address words of advice and 
warning to those who might become 
potential patients is surely a most 
kindly gesture. 

Speech at Work is addressed principally 
to those teachers who lack specialist 
knowledge but whose work nevertheless 
involves speech training. It is on strictly 
phonetic lines and provides an analysis 
of the sounds of speech and their use 
in connected speech. Although some 
sections refer specifically to Australian 
speakers, the practical nature of this 
book makes it of value to all those who 
teach speech in schools and are in need 
of authoritative guidance. It is un- 
fortunate that greater space should not 
have been given to voice production, 
but in a book which touches on so 
many aspects of speech training, this 
is perhaps inevitable. The book includes 
sections on classroom procedure, verse 
speaking, style in reading and defects 
of speech. The references given provide 
a useful guide to further reading. 

CLIFFORD TURNER 
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Twenty-six Long Plays 


“My Brother Tom,” by St. John Ervine 
(10 m., 7 f.). Allen & Unwin. 6s. 

“First Person Singular,” by Lewis Grant 
Wallace (4 m., 5 f.). French. 5s. 

“Come Live With Me,” by Dorothy and 
Campbell Christie (4 m., 4 f.). French. 5s. 

“Glad Tidings!” by R. F. Delderfield 
(5 m., 4 f.). Rylee. 5s. 

**Too Clever for Love,” by Walter Green- 
wood (5 m., 5 f.). French. 4s. 

“Mist over the Mistletoe,” by Dan 
Sutherland (4 m., 4 f.). French. 4s. 

“The Fifty Mark,” by Dan Sutherland 
(4 m., 4 f.). French. 4s. 

“That Woman,” by Archie N. Menzies 
(4 m., 4 f.).-French. 4s. 

“The Mortimer Touch,” by Eric Link- 
later (8 m., 6 f.). French. 5s. 

“To Live in Peace,” adapted from the 
Italian by Victor Rietti (12 m., 3 f.). 
French. 5s. 

“Harvey,” by Mary Chase (5 m., 7 f.). 
English Theatre Guild. 5s. 

“Don’t Listen Ladies,’ adapted by 
Stephen Powys and Guy Bolton (5 m., 4 f.). 
French. 5s. 

“Will Any Gentleman?” by Vernon 
Sylvaine (8 m., 5 f.). French. 5s. 

“The Servant of Two Masters,” by 
Goldoni. Trans. Edward 7. Dent. C.U.P. 
8s. 6d. 

“The Prodigious Snob,” adapted from 
Moliére by Miles Malleson (15 m., 6 f.). 
French. 5s. 

As comedies abound in this batch of 
plays, it may be better to take them first, 
beginning with St. John Ervine’s My 
Brother Tom, which is the type of play 
that rejoiced Miss Horniman’s heart in 
the old days. We return to the world 
of Boyd’s Shop; atmosphere and charac- 
terisation are authentic and there are 
many amusing lines. But, after a 
spirited start, the play drags a little 
before we learn that the impecunious 
Joe is, in reality, a rich man with a 
sophisticated wife. 

First Person Singular has a fantastic 
plot. A famous and ageing author, after 
being threatened with a pistol by a 
starving young man, discovers that, like 
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himself, the youth has just finished a 
nove!. He arranges for the novels to be 
published, each under the other man’s 
name. The situation which develops 
is handled capably if somewhat heavily. 
Come Live With Me is not in the least 
heavy; there is a sure sense of theatrical 
values. But it is difficult not to regard 
the celebrated Kazarez as a singularly 
maddening woman, and the fact that 
Paul is a foreigner surely does not 
justify his odd methods of winning 
Nicola. In Glad Tidings! Colonel 
Forester introduces to his grown-up 
children Kay Stuart, soon to be their 
step-mother. The reactions are as might 
be expected, but Kay is so much the 
all-knowing, all managing type that 
one sympathises with the family more 
than the author intends. Walter Green- 
wood’s innate knowledge of Lancashire 
life and people are displayed again in 
Too Clever for Love. The subjugation of 
the woman-hater, James, by the master- 
ful Betty is always amusing, but the first 
act promises more than the rest of the 
play performs. 


Mist over the Mistletoe is a title which, - 


to some extent, describes the piece, for 
one would have to be in a very misty 
mood to swallow this story of a 
mysterious Uncle Tom, who descends 
upon a distracted family on Christmas 
eve and by extraordinary stratagems 
induces general peace and goodwill 
before we hear his sleigh-bells passing 
the house. The second play by Dan 
Sutherland, The Fifty Mark, is better. 
But although the characters are realistic 
enough, the middle-aged and unsuccess- 
ful John Meredith’s theory that several 
years’ imprisonment for embezzlement 
are worth enduring if you can get at 
the money afterwards, is rather strange; 
no wonder there are reactions when it 
becomes known. However, all’s well 
that ends fairly well. That Woman is 
better than the title suggests. It is good 
that we are speedily made to take an 
interest in Sir John Hunter’s plight at 
being faced with virtually two wives, 
and even better to find that the author 
is able to keep us amused up to the 








ANOUILH 


POET OF PIERROT 
AND PANTALOON 


BY 
Edward Owen Marsh 


This authoritative study of the 
notable French playwright will 
delight all admirers of his plays 
by its sympathy and insight. To 
read the book is to appreciate 
even more fully the vigour and 
freshness of Anouilh’s mind and 
the poignancy of his thought. 
The author introduces the plays, 
the “rose et noir’’ and there are 
illustrations of production in this 
country and in France. 


208 pages, 15 plates, 16/- net 


DICKENS 


THE 
DRAMATIST 


BY 
F. Dubrez Fawcett 


The author presents the famous 
writer from a new viewpoint. He 
surveys the whole realm of 
Dickensian plays and players and 
deals with the presentation of his 
works on stage, screen, radio, 
and television. ‘‘Comprehensive, 
encyclopaedic, amazingly know- 
ledgeable.””— 

Alan Dent, JoHN O’LONDON’s. 

282 pages, 24 plates, 21/- net 


W. H. ALLEN 


Publishers for over a century 














ENGLISH THEATRE 
GUILDS sor ”imater “Socete 


HARVEY. The famous and brilliant comedy by 
Mary Chase.6 male, 6 female, 2 sets. 5/3. 
LAURA. The play version of the well-known and 
enthralling film. 3 f., 5 m., | set. 5/3. 

SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. A new and unusual 
comedy by Kenneth Horne. 4 m., 3 f., | set. 5/3. 
BLACK CHIFFON. The brilliant success in which 
Flora Robson starred at the Westminster Theatre. 
3 m., 4f., | set. 5/3. 

THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN. By Dalton 
Trumbo. “Hailed as another ‘Arsenic and Old Lace’.” 
9m.,2f., | set. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE. The = 
comedy success from the Strand Theatre. 6 f., 

| set. 5/3. 

A LADY MISLAID. Kenneth Horne’s delightful 
comedy hit. 3 m., 4f., | set. 5/3. 

THE THIRD VISITOR. By Gerald Anstruther. 
“Full of tension and excitement. Fine last act.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 2 f., 6 m., 2 sets. . 

Two DOZEN RED ROSES. Kenneth Horne’s 
gay and sparkling adaptation of Aldo de Benedetti's 
ta An instantaneous success! 2 f., 3 m., | set. 
TO DREAM AGAIN. An excellent choice for 
Coronation year. 2 f., 5 m., 2 sets. 4/3. 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. Comedy by Joseph 
Kesselring. 3 f., 11 m., | set. “London's cleverest and 
wittiest.”—Sunday Express. 4/3. 

THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER. Thriller by 
Edward Percy. 6m.,4f., I set. “. . . is the best stage 
thriller for years."-—Manchester Guardian. 5/3. 
ONE-ACT PLAYS include (1/6 plus extra for postag): 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT. Comedy. 8f. 
WEDDING MORNING. Comedy. 8f. 
DRAGONS IN THE CAVES. Drama. 2 m., 3 f. 
ELEVENSES. A Play for 5 f. 

REPENT AT LEISURE. Comedy. 7 f. 
ROUGH JUSTICE. Comedy. 9f. 

WHITE BLACKMAIL. Drama. 7 f. 

HAPPY THE BRIDE. Comedy. 8f. 

BEFORE A FALL. Comedy. 8f. 

THE TREE. Comedy. 7 f. 

THE DESERT AIR. Drama. 6f. 

RING OUT WILD BELLS... Drama. 5f. 
THE CLAW. Comedy-thriller. 5 f. 
DANGEROUS AFTERNOON. Thriller. 9 f. 
PERSONAL RELATIONS. Play for 5 f. 
FLOWERS FOR A LADY. Drama. | m., 3 f. 





NOW ON SALE 
WATERS OF THE MOON 


and 
THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS 
Copies can be purchased at 7/10 each (inc. postage) 
but the plays are NOT yet available for 
performance. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS include:— 
ADAM’S APPLE By N. C. Hunter 
INTENT TO MURDER By Leslie Sands 
MANY HAPPY RETURNS By Roland Pertwee 
and Noel Streatfeild 
Copies of all plays sent ON APPROVAL 
Send for CATALOGUE, Price 9d. (post free) to: 


English Theatre Guild Lid. 


75, BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.t. 


GERRARD 3822/3 
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‘modern characterisation, the play 1 








final curtain. 






“R 
The Mortimer Touch has all the plo w, 

and counter-plot of The Alchemist. on Steph 
which it is surely based. The rascal 7; 
Shurie, during his master’s absence, batcl 
allows the house to be invaded by the at | 
arch-rogue, Mortimer, and his mistress; wher 
there are faked alchemical experiments, Laure 
there is even an explosion. But despite ore 


the complications and some sharp§ op, 
more noisy than amusing, which could eri 
be said of Ben Jonson’s masterpiece also, ike 
To Live in Peace is delightful. Don 
Geronimo is the simple parish priest of 
a remote village in Italy. He also 
happens to be the uncle of Napoleon, 
and, in consequence, is suddenly i 
formed he is to be made a Bishop first 
and then a Cardinal. But after seeing 
the emulation and strife caused by the 
mere spreading of the news, he firmly 
decides to resist all honours and § pon; 
remain with his flock. The piece has§7,, 
a tenderness and charm reminiscent of F , 
the Granville-Barker Spanish plays, but § ,- 
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; ; leav 
with greater dramatic power. pe 
Not much need now be said of three foie 

. a 
well-known plays on the list—the fy, 


surprisingly successful Harvey, the brittle will 
Don’t Listen Ladies, which unfortunately 


. § mig 
attracts amateurs, and that orgy off. & 
farcical ingenuity Will Any Gentleman? | 

The two last plays in this section are, 
also well enough known, but are here E 


shorn of some. of the redundancies and 
repetitions in which the _ earlier 
dramatists delighted. Edward J. Dent’s (7? 
translation of Goldoni’s most famous 
play, The Servant of Two Masters, keeps § (/0 
a firm hold on the complicated plot, — 1 
while The Prodigious Snob, Miles Mal- f of 
leson’s adaptation of “Le Bourgeois fin | 
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“Finny Morgan,” by Howard Spring {stor 
5 m., 4 f.). Evans. 5s. sce 


“The Day’s Mischief,’ by Lesley Storm } for 
(2 m., 8 f.). French. 5s. 
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“Five Tragedies of Sex,” by Frank 
Wedekind. Trans. Frances Fawcett and 
Stephen Spender. Vision. 30s. 

There are not many dramas in the 
batch, but, apart from the first, they 
are likely to remain in the memory 
when the comedies have been forgotten. 
Laura has some excitement, but is little 
more than the average “whodunit.” 
On the other hand, there can be little 
question of the power of Howard 
Spring’s Jinny Morgan, a tense study of 
life in the Rhondda Valley and of 
David Hughes, the lad who escaped. 
Every character and scene has a clear- 
edged sincerity. Equally tense is The 
Day’s Mischief, a stern and indeed 
terrible picture of scandal in a small 
town conerning the relations between 
a classics master and his pupil, Laura 
Vining. With penetrating force we are 
shown every character in the play 
contributing to the evil until not even 
Laura’s return can avert disaster. 

A volume entitled Five Tragedies of Sex 
leaves one in no doubt as to the subject 
matter. Nevertheless, the reader, unless 
familiar with German Expressionism 
which Wedekind more or less created) 
will have shocks similar to those which 
might be experienced while witnessing 
a series of horrifying street accidents. 

a ee 

“The York Nativity Play,” arranged by 
E. Martin Browne. S.P.C.R. 3s. 6d. 

“The Prodigal Son,’ by R. H. Ward 
(4m., 2 f.). S.P.CLK. 2s. 

“Onesimus,”” by Arthur Temple Cadoux 
(10 m., 2 f.). S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 

The strength, beauty and sincerity 
of the medieval Mystery is evident 
in every scene of E. Martin Browne’s 
version of the York Nativity Play, and 
the text should now present no 
difficulties to the actors. Modern 
religious drama suffers by contrast, 
although the characterisation in The 
Prodigal Son brings fresh life to the 
story, and Onesimus has some striking 
scenes. The three plays can be per- 
formed simply and effectively. 

F. SLADEN SMITH 





“The White Falcon,” by N. Gattey and 
J. Lawrence. Deane. 5s. 

The White Falcon—Anne Boleyn’s 
emblem— is a play about Henry VIII 
covering the period of the first two 
wives. It is written with dignity in a 
modern idiom. An attractive play to 
produce, its many scenes could be 
quite simply and effectively staged in 
curtains. F.N. 








NOW AVAILABLE FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


“It Won't bea 
Stylish Marriage” 


A LIGHT COMEDY BY A. P. DEARSLEY 
(Author of “Fly Away Peter’) 





Performed by nearly 100 repertory companies 


“There is laughter all the way in this play” 
—The Stage 





For particular and reading scripts apply to 
THE SECRETARY, ARTHUR BROUGH PLAYERS LTD 
LEAS PAVILION, FOLKESTONE 











PAN Famous Plays Series 


Three Restoration Comedies 


Congreve’s The Way of the World (to 
be produced by John Gielgud in London 
on Feb. 19), Wycherley’s The Country 
Wife, and Farquhar’s The Beaux’ 
Stratagem. Edited, with Introduction, 
by Norman Marshall. 2s. 6d. 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


The Letter. With The Breadwinner 
(newly produced in London in February) 
and Sheppey. 2s. 6d. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Three Time-Plays. Dangerous Corner, 
Time and the Conways, I Have Been 
Here Before. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


For details of other PAN volumes of plays 
write to 


Pan Books Ltd., 8 Headfort Place, London, S.W.! 
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Established 1830 
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LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK 





PLAYS FEATURING THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND 


One Act 


A ROoM IN THE TOWER. Hugh Stewart. 
4 f., 1 Interior. Fee 10s. 6d. Price 1s. 8d. 


TUDOR THORNS T. B. Morris. 9 f., 1 
Interior. Fee £1 1s. Price 1s. 8d. 


Witp For To HOozp. T. B. Morris. 4 m., 
4 f. 1 Interior. Fee £1 1s. Price 1s. 8d. 


QUEEN’S PAWN. L. du Garde Peach. 6 f.» 
1 Interior. Fee £1 1s. Price 1s. 8d 


THE GOLDEN REIGN OF QUEEN ELIzA- 
BETH. Clemence Dane. 1 m., 1 f. Curtain Setting. 
Fee 15s. Price 1s. 8d. 


MIRROR To ELIZABETH. T. B. Morris. 8 f., 
1 Interior. Fee £1 1s. Price Is. 8d. 


THE QUEEN’S RING. L. du Garde!Peach. 6f., 
1 Interior. Fee £1 1s. Price 1s. 8d. 


THE ROYAL TOUCH. Agnes M. Miall. 8 f., 
1 Interior. Fee 15s. Price 1s. 5d. 


PLAYER QUEEN. Kathleen Stafford. 8 f., 1 
Interior. Fee £1 1s. Price 1s. 8d. 


THE GOLDEN KEY. Norman Holland. 6 f., 
1 Interior. Fee £1 1s. Price 1s. 8d. 


Fuii Length 
FROST ON THE ROSE, T. B. Morris. 12 f., 
extras, 3 Interior Curtain Settings. Fee £4 4s. 
Price 4s. 3d. . 
TupoR WENCH. Elswyth Thane. 8 m., 4 f. 
3 Interiors, 2 Exteriors. Fee £3 3s. Price 3s. 3d. 


WILL SHAKESPEARE. Clemence Dane. 10 m., 
5 f., 25 small oe extras. 6 Interiors. Fee 
£3 3s. Price 5s. 


VicEROY SARAH. Norman Ginsbury. 7 m., 
8 f., 3 Interiors. Fee £5 5s. Price 4s. 3d. 


THE YOUNG PRINCESS. Consuelo de Reyes. 
10 m., 23 f., extras, 2 Interiors, 2 Exteriors. 
Fee £2 2s. Price 2s. 9d. 


VICKIE. Consuelo de Reyes, 8 m., 5 f., extras. 
4 Interiors. Fee £2 2s. Price 2s. 9d. 


VICKIE AND ALBERT. Consuelo de Reyes. 
9 m., 12 f., seneee. 3 Interiors, 1 Exterior. Fee 
£2 2s. Price 2s. 9 


Wipow OF WINDSOR. Consuelo de Reyes. 
4 m., 17 f., extras. 4 Interiors. Fee £2 2s. 
Price 2s.9d. 


HISTORICAL REVIEWS 


Full Length 


SONG OF ENGLAND. T.B. Morris. Prologue. 
7 Scenes. Epilogue. Fee £2 2s. Price 2s. 9d 


Full Length 


1066 AND ALL THAT. Reginald Arkell, 
Comic — with Music. Fee on application. 
Price 


A NEW PAGEANT 
Full Length 
SALUTE To ExizaBetu. Eveline Clarke. 8 Episodes. Fee £4 4s. Price 3s. 9d. 
Prices including postage and packing 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 


26 Southampton Street, 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 
Cables : 





Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telegrams : DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 
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London Theatre Week 


The first notice of the Week has already 
reached members, who will have noted the 
dates, May 22-29. The theme will be “The 
under the Two Elizabeths,” 


@ reflecting the influence which the revival 
® of practical interest in theatre methods 
#under the first Elizabeth is exercising as 
i the second assumes the Crown. The Mer- 


maid Theatre (see page 31) is to be at the 
Royal Exchange, and provides a living 
example to animate our discussions. The 


Old Vic will be doing Shakespeare, and 


two of the “‘star” revivals in the West End 


®will also be visited. The producers, and 


B other leading theatre pore will be 


asked to speak; there will 


i 


bopuenescentenreys 
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be expeditions 
to Stratford and the Ellen Terry Memorial. 
The Conference centre will, as before, be 


Queen Mary Hall, Great Russell ‘Street. 


Information Bureau 


The Information Bureau, recently re- 
organised and brought up to date, can now 
supply a fairly comprehensive list of 
costumiers, scenery and lighting contractors, 
wig-makers, etc., in London, but would 
ike more information of such firms in the 
provinces. If you have had dealings with 
local firms whom you have found good and 
teasonable would you kindly send us their 
names and addresses. It would also be 
helpful to know if you yourselves have 
made any costumes, scenery or properties 
which you would be willing to hire. 

Heather Conway, who is in charge of 
this service, is Assistant Organiser of the 
Training Department. She has _ been 
associated with it since 1928, save for a 
break for war service and a year on the 


administrative side of the Old Vic. In 


addition to her responsibility for admini- 
stration of all the schools and courses, she 
does a considerable amount of teaching, 
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The Director of the British Drama 
League gives news of the activities 
of the League and its Members 


especially in make-up and the making of 
properties. It is Miss Conway, too, who 
keeps the little courtyard at headquarters 
gay with summer flowers. 


Taxes and Regulations 


In drama, as in every other sphere of 
life, these things occupy more and more of 
our time. Some Income Tax Authorities 
have sought to tax the surplus made by 
major amateur societies, and the case of 
the Rotherham Repertory Society was 
taken to the Special Commissioners. It 
rested upon the interpretation of the 
Society's constitution, and the wording was 
very closely argued (a proof of how im- 
portant wording is). Evidence that the 
Society's work had qualified it to be 
regarded as an educational charity was 
tendered by the Director of Education for 
Rotherham and the Director of the League, 
and judgment was given for the Society. 
The Inland Revenue is appealing. 

Fire Regulations often cause overwhelm- 
ing difficulty to those who own a small hall. 
The Fire Protection Association agreed, at 
the instance of the Standing Conference of 
Drama Associations, the League and 
N.O.D.A., to go into the matter, and Mr. 
W. J. Cox, now Drama Adviser for 
Gloucestershire, has acted as consultant. 
An excellent report, showing how to 
achieve safety with the limited resources 
of a small hall, is published. Apply to the 


League for copies. 


Mr. T. J. Lewis 
By the death of T. J. Lewis, the B.D.L. 


loses one of its warmest supporters. We 
shall all miss his passionate pleas for the 
best things in the theatre, as well as for the 
interests of his own countrymen. An un- 
sparing worker, he has left a fine tradition 
to his successors. 





Bravo to an Old Student 


Peter Philp, an old student of the B.D.L. 
Playwriting Course, won the Festival of 
Britain award at Kidderminster Playhouse 
for Castle of Deception. The play (published 
by Garnet Miller) was produced there in 
1951. In 1952 it won the Charles Henry 
Foyle award of £100 for an original play, 
was produced by the Unnamed Society of 
Manchester, and now we hear of its 
Australian premiere at the Sydney Metro- 
politan Theatre. 


Geoffrey Whitworth Theatre 


On November 8, 1952, the New Theatre 
Group gave the first performance in their 
own little theatre in Crayford, Kent. It was 
in Crayford that Geoffrey Whitworth was 
inspired to found the British Drama League 
and the theatre was named after its Founder 
by kind permission of Mrs. Whitworth, 
who was present at the opening ceremony. 

The New Theatre Group had searched 
for a home of its own since its formation 
in 1948, and it was only in the Spring of 
1951 that a hall was found. The whole 
work of the conversion was carried out by 
members of the Group to their own design. 

The hut, built of wood, is 30 feet by 
40 feet and one half, 30 feet by 20 feet, is 
devoted to the stage which is on floor level. 
The auditorium occupies most of the other 
half and is 20 feet deep by 22 feet wide, this 
being the width of the proscenium, which 
is 10 feet high. The auditorium is stepped 


up to a height of 6 ft. 6 ins. and there ar 
seven rows of twelve seats with a centr 
gangway. | ip-up seats were bought second. 
hand from the local repertory theatre 
A lean-to was built at the auditorium end 
of the hall and contains the entrance lobby, 
foyer, small kitchen and a dressing-room, 
Additional dressing room accommodation 
is available under the back rows of the 
auditorium. The electricity supply is 3 phase 
6 kW. two phases being devoted to stage 
lighting and one to general lighting. A small 
lighting bridge has been built on stage lef 
of an inner proscenium, above the stage 
manager's desk, and a similar bridge on 
stage right is available for the prompter, 
who also operates the front curtains. At 
present curtain sets are used and half the 
acting area is covered by a permanent 
ceiling. The Group boasts a small orchestra 
which plays back stage as there is no room 
between the front row and the curtain. 
The theatre is being run as a club; the 
aim is to obtain 400 members in the first 
year, and there is every hope that this target 
will be reached. Monthly productions, each 
running for a week, are planned for the 
future, but there will be only five produc- 
tions in the first season, namely The Devil's 
Disciple, Home is To-morrow, Captain 
Carvallo, Othello, and a programme of one- 
act plays. In addition, the group will 
continue its open-air season in June and 
July, when up to five different plays will 
be toured locally. A. H. Simpson 


Geoffrey Whitworth Memorial Fund: First List of Subscribers 


Miss Sadie Aitken 

Sir Bronson Albery 

Mrs. Atkinson 

Col. A. B. Lloyd Baker 

Mr. C. Balthazar 

Dr. F. S. Boas, O.B.E. 

Miss Frances Briggs, M.B.E. 

Mr. E. Martin Browne, C.B.E. 

British Centre, 1.T.I. 

Burlington Magazine 

Mr. W. Bushill-Matthews 

Central School of Speech and 
Drama 

Mr. Basil Creighton 

Miss Margaret Draper 


Miss G 
Mrs. Vera L 


Mr. Alfred Emmet 

Mr. St. John Ervine 
Miss Hilda Goldstein 
Mr. Frank Hollway 
Miss Doris Hutton 
ertrude Jennings 
loyd 

Malta Drama League 
Sir Anthony Meyer 

Mr. William M. Milton 
Sir Frederick Minter, K.C.V.O. 
Mr. Reginald Page 
Miss Violet Poole 

Mrs. Aubrey Pritchard 
Mr. Kenneth Rae 


The fund has reached a total of £348 3s. 6d. out of £800 required. O. Nemon’s portrait bust has already 
been purchased, and will be installed in the Geoffrey Whitworth Room at Fitzroy Square which, in accordance 


Mr. Alec L. Rea, C.B.E. 
Miss Phoebe Rees 
Rowley, Pemberton & Co. 
Miss Janet Scrutton 
Professor T. H. Searls 
S.M.N.T. Committee 
Stratford Memorial Theatre 
Miss F. Tildesley M.B.E. 
The Unnamed Society 
Mr. Stanley Unwin 

Mr. Orlando Wagner 

Mr. Arthur Whitworth 
Mr. Aymer Whitworth 
Miss C. P. Whitworth 
Mr. J. Stanley Williams 


with the Founder's wish, will be a place of rest and comfort to members. 
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Co-operation 


It has been urged by many that 
co-operation between the amateur and 
professional theatre means that players 
must identify themselves with the com- 
munities in which they had come to live. 
This state of affairs already exists in the 
West Country. The Old Vic Theatre has 
made its provincial home at Bristol and 
become an integral part of the city’s life. 
The Bristol Old Vic Club forms a link 
between the Company and its audiences, 


i and the Theatre School associated with the 
' Company provides specialist training for 

local amateurs. Many societies affiliated to 
ithe Somerset Fellowship of Drama have 
i had the benefit of lectures and demonstra- 


tions from members of the Old Vic Com- 

pany and from the staff of the School, and 
during the past two years special week-end 
courses for Somerset amateurs have been 
arranged at the Theatre Royal. These 
afforded opportunities for discussion with 
the people “on the job,” who impressed 
the amateurs with their willingness to give 
of their time and knowledge. 

During the year the Reader for the 
Company has acted as judge of the 
Somerset One-Act Playwriting Competi- 
tion, and the Original Play Festival was 
later adjudicated by Mr. Edward Stanley, 
Principal of the Old Vic Theatre School, 
Other members of the staff have assisted 
at training days for the Somerset Guild of 
Drama Tutors. 

This co-operation with the Bristol Old 
Vic Company and the Theatre School has 
naturally stimulated interest in the Com- 
pany’s productions, and local amateur 
societies now make regular visits to the 
theatre as part of their programme. 

So a new form of creative effort is 
flowering in the West—a Theatre Company, 
a Theatre School and a County Drama 
Association, in addition to the new Drama 
Department at Bristol University. From 
this interchange of experience and know- 
ledge must surely come a living theatre 
with its roots in the hearts and minds of 
those in the provinces who are dedicated 
to the formation of a National Theatre. 

Rosa Ewinc 











THE PRODIGAL SON 


By R. H. WARD 
3s. net 
This well-known play is now 
re-issued with a revised text. 


THE 
YORK NATIVITY PLAY 
Adapted from 
The York Mystery Cycle 
(XIV Century) 
Arranged by 


E. MARTIN BROWNE 
3s. 6d. net 


S-P-C-K 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 
LonDOoN, W.C.2 
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Pitman’s ‘* Theatre 


An important new addition to 
Series 


The Art of 
Dramatie 
Criticism 


@& Stage’’ 


By S. R. Littlewood. The primary aim of this 
book is to help young critics and would-be 
critics and it deals, therefore, not only with the 
historical bac kground of dramatic criticism 
irom the earliest times but also with the prac- 
tice and prospects of present-day criticism. 
Giving as it does the carefully considered 
views of an eminent dramatic critic with a 
life-time’s experience, it will appeal to every- 
one with a serious interest in the theatre. 
At all booksellers. 15/— net 
Pitman 
Parker St. - Kingsway - London, W.C.2 
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MABEL CONSTANDUROS | 
and HOWARD AGG 


A trio of One-Act Comedies for Women. 
Introducing the Fogden Family in:— 


GOOSE CHASE 
(6 in cast) 


SHEPHERD’S PIE 


(8 in cast) 









And now—just published: 


CUCKOO TIME 


(7 in cast) 
Price 1/7 post paid 


The Plays published and licensed for 
performance by:— 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD., 
26 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 























The Brandon Thomas Co. | 


*Charley’s 
Aunt” 


by 
BRANDON THOMAS 





* 


For amateur performances apply to: 
Messrs. SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton Street, Strand 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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Macbeth at Alleyn’s Schcol 


The Directors of the recent performance 
of Macbeth by Alleyn’s School produce 
the play as a straightforward Elizabetha 
thriller, written in glorious verse. The resul 
of this policy of letting well alone was tha 
the great tragedy, so often a failure jp 
performance, came over with freshness 
clarity and excitement. 

With these young players there was 
no sense, so often apparent in schoo 
Shakespeare, of the dutiful execution of 
a wearisome task imposed by higher 
authority. The actors enjoyed themselves, 
The verse was well spoken and, if the 
characterisation did not always equal the 
attack, sincerity and enthusiasm partly 
compensated for immaturities of _ per- 


formance. But however good the rest of thef 


cast, the play must stand or fall by the 
portrayal of the title role. The sixteen-year- 
old Macbeth in this production gave a 
remarkable performance of surprising 
authority and power. He succeeded where 
many an older actor has failed in developing 
the character and gaining in tragic stature 
as the play sweeps to its end. 

Perhaps the most refreshing thing about 
this praiseworthy preduction was that the 
cast as a whole seemed to be on the most 
friendly terms with their author. Is it too 
optimistic to hope that in some cases it is 
the beginning of a friendship that will last 


a lifetime ? DonaLp FitzJoun 


Battle with the Floods 


Our sympathy goes out to all Member- 
societies in the flooded areas. 

The Masquers, Great Yarmouth, write: 
“We had planned As You Like Jt as an 
Arena show in the Town Hall for our 
Coronation production and held the dress 
rehearsal there on Friday, January 30th, the 
day before the Floods. For three days those 
who lived in Gorleston were cut off from 
Yarmouth, and when we next entered the 
Town Hall it was to find it a Relief Centre, 
with blankets, clothing and theatrical props 
inextricably mixed. The performances were 
postponed for a fortnight, but it is now 
evident that the Hall will not be available 
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for some time, and audiences are still un- 
easy about further flooding. We are there- 
fore postponing As You Like It till May, 
and offering it also as an Open Air perfor- 
mance to the Coronation Committee. Mean- 
while, we start rehearsals of Caesar's Friend 
for April 23rd, 24th, 25th. The three 
members of our A.D.S. whose homes were 
flooded have since attended rehearsals, 


damp but indomitable.’ 


Branches in the Dominions 


Festivals are multiplying in Australia. 
The Australian B.D.L. began its own one- 
act festival in the country, at Wagga in 
1938; and though it has been mainly in 
and around Sydney since the war, this year 
has seen the beginning of a new decentralisa- 
tion in N.S.W., with festivals at Singleton 
and Orange. Launceston has organised 
a Tasmanian Festival for six years. Now 
the newly-formed Victorian Drama League 
has run its first. The B.D.L. Bulletin sug- 
gests that if winners received, instead of 
cups, a subsidy towards travel to the next 
round, State and even National Finals 
might now become possible. 

The New Zealand branch is flourishing 
and expanding. It reports a most successful 
one-act Festival completed in October. The 
constitutional and financial structure of the 
branch, which originally grew up on an 
“Area’”’ (equivalent to the English Divi- 
sional) basis, has been stabilised to afford 
adequate support to the national organisa- 
tion. The branch ran a competition for full- 
length MS. plays which was judged by the 
League's Director and Mr. Edward Lewis, 
its Play-reader, in London: the winning 
play, Mrs. Dorothy Maslen’s The Mont- 
gomeries of Glenholm, is set on a sheep- 
station. In contrast, Robert Young, the 
English producer of the Canterbury Reper- 
tory Society of Christchurch, has made a 
big success with The Cocktail Party. The 
branch’s Library has moved to Wanganui 
and is now under the able direction of 
Mrs. M. Gilling, to whom we send our 
good wishes. We look forward to welcoming 
Miss Olive Harding and Mr. G. L. Jesson, 
who will represent New Zealand at the 


Conference and Theatre Week. 








CORONATION YEAR 


(Alpha) 


JEAN-JACQUES BERNARD 


(Beta) 


NEW FULL LENGTH PLAYS 


(Gamma) 


Alpha 
THE WHITE FALCON 
Three-Act Play by N. Gatrey and J. Lawrence 
The story of Anne Boleyn, mother of Elizabeth I. 
One scene centres round Anne’s Coronation and 
another tells of the birth of Elizabeth. Toured 
and Broadcast. 7m., 7w., 2 pages. 5/- net 


THEY MADE THE ROYAL ARMS 
One-Act Play (35-40 mins.) by Kitty BARNE 
As a decoration on the route of a Royal Proces- 
sion the Royal Coat of Arms is gradually built 
up in front of the audience by the Kings and 
Queens of England who contributed to its 
composition. 8m., 7w. 2/6 net 
QUEENS’ NIGHT 
One-Act Play by N. Gatrrey and J. Lawrence 
In the window of a Mayfair Salon stand figures 
of five English Queens. They come to life on 
Coronation Eve. 8w. 1/6 net 


Beta 
MARTINE 
2 m., 3 w. 
Bernard’s best-known play, translated by J. L. 


Frith. Produced at the Ambassadors Theatre, 
London. 


THE UNQUIET SPIRIT 
2 m., 3 w., lc. 


Described by the late James Agate as one of the 
most beautiful plays in the last 50 years. 
Gamma 


A Supplement (free on application) to ‘Plays 

and their Plots” gives full synopses of all these 

new full-length plays. 

SISTER CRAVEN. 10w. 

THE WHITE FALCON. 7m., 7w., 2 pages 
Story of Elizabeth I’s mother. 

THE HAPPY PRISONER. 4m. 5w. 


MATTERS ARISING. 3m. 7w. 
THE 10.5 NEVER STOPS. 
Thriller 7m. 3w. or 5m. 5w. 
THE ELEV ENTH HOUR. 5m. 3w. 
Come vy thriller. 
LOVE’S A LUXURY. Comedy. 5m. 4w. 
WAGGON LOAD O’ MONKEYS. 7m. 3w. 


Comedy. 


THE —w OF UMBRELLAS. 4m. 3w. 
Comedy. 
FRENCH DRESSING. Comedy. 4m. 4w. 
PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


“DEANE’S” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 

















She Plays of Dan Sutherland - 


The famous ‘“‘insemination’? play—hailed by 
Beverley Baxter as the best new play of 1948. 
A powerful, emotional drama treating an im- 
portant subject with delicacy and insight. Ideal 
for amateur societies looking for a “prestige’’ 
play with great acting opportunities. 

Three Acts—one set (The living room in Dr. Baring’s house.) 


Eight Characters—5 m.,3f. (The three leads being the 
middle-aged doctor, the young wife, and the young husband.) 


Price 4s. 8d., including postage. 


Televised by the B.B.C., broadcast in Australia, 
and played all over the country by repertory 
companies with great success. The story of an 
ordinary middle-class man who, on reaching the 
age of fifty, decides to provide for comfortable 
retirement by embezzling*£30,000! A comedy with 
a “thought”’ behind it. 

Three Acts—one set (The living room of the Meredith's 
small suburban house.) 


Eight Characters—4 m., 4f. (The three leads being the 
fifty-year-old father, his wife, and his daughter. Also a short 
but extremely effective third-act part suitable for an actor- 
producer who wants to be in the play but hasn't time to learn 
a long part.) 


Price 4s. 2d., including postage. 


An uproariously funny new Christmas play, broad- 
cast by the B.B.C. this Christmas, and played all 
over the country by reps and amateurs. Everything 
goes wrong in the Bramson family—snooty in- 
laws, broken engagement, ruined dinner, an arrest 
for stealing holly—and Uncle Tom, who is so 
determinedly festive they could cheerfully strangle 
him, until... 

Three Acts—one set (The dining room of Millie Bramson’s 
house.) 


Eight Characters—4 m., 4 f. (including a boy about thirteen, 
the leads being elderly Uncle Tom, forty-ish Millie Bramson, 
and Millie’s crotchety old aunt.) 


Price 4s. 2d., including postage. 


A group of six playlets, each lasting about 12 to 
15 minutes—a Domestic Comedy, a Murder 
Mystery, a Farce, a Ghost Story, a Crime 
Comedy, and a Drama—each one complete in 
itself. They can be played separately (each 
playlet contains parts for 5 f.), or grouped together 
to make a full evening’s widely-varied entertain- 
ment (with parts for up to 30 f.). Can be per- 
formed entirely without scenery if required, and 
with only a few simple props. 

Price 4s. 2d., including postage. 


Please address all enquiries to Dept. DR., 


Samuel French Ltd. 


26. Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C.2, 
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MINUTES OF ANNUAL GENERAL MEETINGS 


held at 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1, on Thursday, December 11, 1952. The Viscount 
Esher, M.B.E. (President) in the Chair and forty-five members present. 
Before commencing the meetings Lord Esher announced that Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother had been graciously pleased to bestow her Patronage 


upon the British Drama League. This news was received with acclamation. 





A. The British Drama League 
(Unincorporated) 

1. Minutes of the last Meeting which had 
been circulated in the Spring issue of 
DraMA were taken as read and signed. 

2. Annual Report——Mr. E. Martin 
Browne (Director), in moving the adoption, 
said the stability of the membership at this 

| dificult time and the liveliness shown in 
new undertakings gave good promise for 
the League's development. He paid tribute 
to the League’s devoted Librarian and her 
staff, whose efforts had built up the 
largest Theatre Library in the country. 
Referring to the various activities described 
in the Report, he proffered most sincere 
thanks to the voluntary workers who gave 
| time, trouble and money so generously, and 
to the staff who worked in the spirit of the 
League’s aims to help members in all their 
various needs. Sir Kenneth Barnes, 
seconding, felt the League's reputation 
was rising. The Report was adopted. 

3. Balance Sheet.—Mr. Charles E. Trott, 
M.B.E., Hon. Treasurer, proposed the 
adoption of the Accounts. There was a 
working loss of £321, but the repayment 
of mortgage raised the sum to be found to 
about £700. The gratifying response to the 
appeal for a once-for-all double subscription 
had enabled him to reduce the mortgage by 
£1,500. The financial situation was rather 
strained and necessitated care, but could be 
regarded as fairly satisfactory. Mr. Robin 
Whitworth seconded, and the Accounts 
were unanimously passed. 

4. Council's Report.—Lord Esher wel- 
comed Mr. John Maude, Q.C., as Chairman 
of the Council, and Mr. Robin Whitworth 
as Deputy Chairman. 

Mr. Maude reported that the British 
Drama League had become an Incorporated 
Company, limited by guarantee and not 
having a share capital. Mr. Maude reminded 
the meeting of the aims of the League which 
had been set forth in the Memorandum and 


Articles of Association as follows :— 

“The advancement of the art of the theatre 
in Great Britain and throughout the British 
Commonwealth by the promotion of general 
education . . . and of public appreciation of such 
art. . . . To encourage research into and study of 
the development and traditions of the art, both 
in Great Britain and other countries; to encourage 
the presentation of theatrical productions of 
cultural value . . . to improve the standard of 
production and performance in relation to 
dramatic art, and to une information on 
matters pertaining to such art. 

Mr. Maude said he was anxious that 
through the League the ties between the 
professional and amateur theatre should be 
strengthened ; that the League should foster 
the love of the Theatre in children (a good 
beginning was being made in the Lectures 
for children in the Christmas holidays), and 
that the League should increase interest in 
the theatre in those towns—and there were 
far too many—where there were no pro- 
fessional theatres. He looked forward to a 
year of considerable development. 

5. Transfer of Assets and Liabilities. 

(a) The Hon. Treasurer proposed on 
behalf of the Council :— 

That the British Drama League (Un- 

incorporated) cease to exist from this 

date and that its assets and liabilities be 
transferred to the British Drama League 

(Incorporated) as from August Ist 1952. 
Mr. A. E. L. Parnis seconded. Carried. 

(b) Mr. Robin Whitworth proposed a 
vote of thanks to the three Trustees, Lord 
Esher, Sir Kenneth Barnes, and Mr. Alec 
L. Rea, who had borne responsibility for 
its finances since 1934. Carried 


B. The British Drama League 
(Incorporated) 

1. Mr. John Maude on behalf of the 
Council reported the election of officers as 
printed on the inside front cover of Drama, 
Winter 1952. He also reported the appoint- 
ment of Miss Frances Briggs as Secretary 
of the Company, of E. Martin Browne as 
Director, and of the other members of the 
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EVANS PLAYS 


The following full length plays are now available and may be 
performed at any time:— 


JINNY MORGAN Howard Spring 


A moving and human drama set in a Welsh mining community. Catastrophe befalls the 
village and Jinny, with all the courage and fortitude of her Welsh countrymen, emerges 
triumphant. One simple set. 5 m., 4 f. 5/-. 


THE MAN IN GREY arr. Charles and Toy 


Famous as play, novel and film, The Man in Grey goes back to a scene in Grosvenor 

Square in the early nineteenth century. The play has never before been released for 

amateur performance and provides most striking parts for 4 m. and 3 f., also 1 black 
page who can be either boy or girl. One set. 5 


THE NOBLE SPANIARD W. Somerset Maugham 


The touch of the master craftsman is apparent throughout this delightful, elegant comedy 

from the French, carried to an honourabie conclusion with dialogue as light and crisp 

as the emotions of the characters themselves and with humour as dry as only the author’s 
salt wit can make it. One set, 4 m., 5 f. 5/-. 


WE MUST KILL TONI Tan Stuart Black 


Elegant comedy thriller from the Q Theatre, and an immediate success on radio and 
television. Ajplay which is continuously alive with wit and invention. 
3 m., 2 f. One set. 5/-. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR Arnold Ridley 


The well-known author of The Ghost Train, Easy Money, etc. scores another success with 
this witty and genial topical comedy. The parts: young husbands and wives, bossy 
widows, a mixed bag of neighbours, ‘“‘all are made for actors”. One set, 4 m., 4 f. 5/-. 


Postage on single copies of any of the above, 4d. extra. 
The amateur rights of the following plays have also been acquired by 


EVANS PLAYS. Though not yet available for performance by amateurs, 
the latest information concerning them will gladly be given on application. 


TREASURE ON PELICAN _J. B. Priestley 
THE ART OF LIVING Owen Holder 
MURDER MISTAKEN Janet Green 


FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE AND ONE-ACT PLAYS FROM 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE RUSSELL SQUARE LONDON W.C.1 
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staff of the British Drama League (Un- 
incorporated) to their respective posts at the 
salaries and conditions heretofore obtaining. 
2. The Secretary reported the election 
of Council as printed in Drama, Winter 
952. 
3. The Hon. Treasurer proposed :— 
That Messrs. D. M. Vaughan and Co., 
of 31 Dover Street, London, W.1, be 
appointed Auditors for 1953. 
Seconded by Miss Violet Poole. Carried. 
The meeting terminated with a vote of 


thanks to Lord Esher for his Chairmanship. 











WE HAVE MANY INTERESTING 
PLAYS AVAILABLE FOR 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION. 


A complete list may 
be obtained from: 


MARGERY VOSPER LTD., 
32, Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.1. 


Reading copies available on loan. 
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LETCHWORTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


will be held 
May [3th - 16th 1953 
at ST. FRANCIS THEATRE 


Letchworth, Herts. 
Adjudicator, MISS EILEEN THORNDIKE 
Full particulars from: 


Florence Thompson (Hon. Sec.) 22 Willian Way, 
Letchworth 











20th Annual 
Welwyn Drama Festival 


29th JUNE — 4th JULY 
1953 


Adjudicator: NORMAN MARSHALL 


Particulars from: 
Hon. Sec. Mrs. L. Houghton 
8 Pentley Park,, Welwyn Garden City 
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THE ART AND SCIENCE OF 


STAGE MANAGEMENT 
by Peter Goffin Cloth, 12s. 6d. net 
PONTIUS PILATE 
Passion play by Gordon Lea 
Now available in Cloth, 6s. 
Paper, 4s. net 
THE END OF A FAIRY TALE 
One-act play by Violet Rutter 
3rd impression now ready 
Paper, 2s. net 
For Coronation Festivities 
**Salute to a Prince,’’ short pageant from 
I TURN MY GLASS by Mary Kelly 
Limp cloth, 4s. 6d. net 
GEORGIANA 
Historical sketches by Kenneth Rose 
Paper, 3s. 6d. net 


J. GARNET MILLER LTD 
30 Batchworth Lane, Northwood, Mddx. 
distributed by 
QUALITY PRESS LTD 


Bouverie House, 154 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4 


Seccccccocoooooooooose 





A NEW DIRECTORY 
of 


DRAMA ADJUDICATORS 


Copies may be obtained 
by Festival Secretaries 
Hon. Secretary : 
GULLD OF DRAMA AJUDICATORS 
26 Bedford Square - London, W.C.1. 
Members of the Guild are not permitted to advertise 




















WINNING ONE-ACT PLAYS 


“STITCHES IN TIME’’ 
Winner of “The Clemence Dane” Trophy, 1952 
(All-Woman Cast.) 
“GOOD THEATRE”’ 

Winner of the Gloucester Writers’ Circle Competition 

for adjacent counties. 

“THE MAGNET” 
Second in The Oxford Playhouse Theatre Competition. 

“MA ONS” 


ound version was Broadcast several times. 
“THE STILL bape? xii (All-Woman Cast.) 


CORONATION COMEDY 
THE CROWNING SURPRISE 
(Al-Women Cast) 

Apply the Author BERTHA SELOUS PHILIPS 
The Chalet, Boar’s Hill, Oxford Tel: 75334 
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PLAY WRITING 
COMPETITION 


CASH PRIZE £20 
for winning play 
Publication offered of every play 
reaching a _ specified standard 
Judges: 

F. SLADEN-SMITH 

Roy STaAcry 


J. C. Trewin 
Grorce TAYLOR 


Closing date: May 31 
SERVICES TO PLAYWRIGHTS ... 
PLAYWRITING 
“SHOPWINDOW” 


PLAYREADING 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ 





Sponsored by 
“AMATEUR STAGE” 
(1s. 3d. monthly, 15s. annual) 


from which full details are obtainable 


57 CHURCH HILL, LONDON, N.21 
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We are gratified at the 
number of people who re- 
mark on our wide range of 
books devoted to the theatre. 
It has always been our aim 
to stock every available | 
book on the theatre and | 
film. That aim is now ful- 

filled to a remarkable extent. | 
Do come and see for your- 
self. Or write and ask for the 

book you require. 


THE INTERNATIONAL | 

BOOKSHOP | 

52 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


The Theatre Bookshop open 


Monday to Saturday 
9.30 a.m. to 5.45 p.m. 





























3 Acts. Single setting. 


‘““SUCH THINGS HAPPEN” 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS” 


“JOHN MARLOW’S PROFESSION” 


“DANGEROUS COMPANY” 
“THE FEMININE TOUCH” 


“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS” 


“ISN’T LIFE DULL?” 


FEE: On sliding scale from £1 Is. Od. to £4 4s. Od. 


BOOKS: Complete Acting Editions, with Author’s own Production Notes, 
3s. 6d. net (post 3d. extra). Any three titles on reading-loan for 5d. stamps. 


Dept. D, Wilfred Massey, 9 Westfield Rd., Beaconsfield, Bucks 


Mbibfecd 


Over 12,000 performances in British Isles, U.S.A. and Australia. 


Men Women 


Comedy-Thriller 5 5 
Comedy-Farce + 6 
Thriller t 5 
Comedy- Mystery 3 7 
Comedy 3 6 
Comedy-Mystery 2 8 
Comedy- Thriller 3 6 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 





7OMEDY OR TRAGEDY, you still need costumes, 
and we suggest you write to AJAX, 44 Wilkinson 
Street, S.W.8. 





TAGE CURTAINS for hire. 22 
Walthamstow. Keystone 1598. 


Orford Road, 





ARRIS SILK SIFTED GREASEPAINT. 96a 
Charing Cross Road (corner of New Compton Street), 
London, W.C.2. 


Fok A SUCCESSFUL MAKE-UP USE _ PHYL 
H. 





EXPERIENCED DIRECTOR, conversant all types 
community theatre work, available from February 
for special amateur productions. London area only. 
Box 506. 











HENRY of NAVARRE 


successfully broadcast 20th Dec. 
and 
SIR WALTER RALEGH 
The ideal play for Coronation Year 
available for amateurs 





WILLIAM T. DEVEREUX 
63 Redcliffe Rd , London, S.W.10 














jen SUMMERS, PRODUCER AND LECTURER, 
has limited vacancies for productions with amateur 
companies in London area. GROUP COACHING for 


Festivals. Phone ENT. 4011 





IHREE PLY”. 3 acts, | set, cast 10. Outstanding 
success. Comedy, thrills, mystery, pathos. Printed 





copies available for Repertory and ateurs. Write 
Walter Saltoun, 53 Grosvenor Road, Aldershot. 
Gloucestershire 


“ROSEMARY FOR A QUEEN.” 
County Winner in B.D.L. One-Act Play Festival 
1952. Tudor costume play for six women (a suitable 
choice for Coronation Year) now available. For copy on 
approval and further particulars apply: Kathleen Bower, 
§ Abbots Road, Cinderford, Glos. 





EW MODERN PLAY FOR CORONATION 

YEAR. “THE ENGLISH FAMILY”. One set, 
5 m., 6 f. No elaborate costumes. Numerous bookings 
already. For Reading Script post 1/6 to Ivan Butler. 
4 Raglan Gardens, Oxhey, Watford, Herts. 





RONATION PRODUCTIONS.” Articles on 
selection and presentation in Amateur Stage, com- 

mencing x aad issue. ls. 3d. monthly. 57 Church Hill, 
ion, N.. 





RAMATIC Societies, Managements or Authors can 
stage Productions or Try-outs at Irving Theatre, 17 
Irving Street, Leicester Square, London. WH tehall 3678. 





OLIDAY DRAMA SCHOOLS, Three Arts Centre, 

London, W.1. Easter (8 days, 4} gns.). August 
(Day, fortnight, 5$ gns.), August (Evenine, fortnight, 
4} gns.). Week-ends, £1/15/-. Also Termly Courses in 
Stage Training. Director: Marian Naylor. Acting Tech- 
nique, Speech, Improvisation, Movement and Mime, 
Production, Make-up, etc. Registrar: Mrs. P. Medd, 
Heathdene, Otford, Sevenoaks, Kent. 





HE Theatrical Ladies’ Guild of Charity, 50 Great 

Russell Street, London, W.C.1, would be grateful for 
any gifts of unwanted clothing, both ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s, to assist poorer members of the profession and to 
provide wardrobes for crowd artists in films. 





MATEUR RECORDIST (London, W.2) having Tape 

Recorder would be glad to hear from Amateur Society 

or others interested in Shakespearean and other non- 

ore plays (also music) : view to friendly co-operation. 
x . 





DRAMA carries articles by experts on every branch 
of the theatre. Recent important contributions-— 
Winter, 1952: “Art and Artifice,” by Jean-Jacques 
Bernard ; “Moonshine and Lion,” by Eric Crozier; 
“Accents will Happen,” by Stephen Jack. 
AuruMN: “‘James Bridie,” by Clifford Bax; ‘Television 
and the Stage,” by Ken Ty: nan. Summer: “‘Anouilh in 
English,” by G. B. Stern; “Furnishing wd ral by 


ce Irving; “Irving and Poel,” by Robert S 


FESTIVAL ONE-ACTS 


Her Affairs in Order Drama, 6 w. 
Stratford Tapestry Drama, | m., 4 w. 
Queen’s Token Drama, 6 w. 


No Sandals for Socrates Comedy, 2 m., 3 w. 

Ballet-hoo! Farce, 9 w. 

Too Much Drama Comedy, 3 m., 3 w. 

Death in the Decanter Thriller, 8 w. 
Catalogue 6d. from 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 


60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1I8 








ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w., 2 m. Is. 8d. post paid. 

bs a ge et ae Cottage drama for 


Is. 8d. p 
NEEDLES AND | PINS. For7 w. aos - post paid 
THR PLAYS FOR CHILDR In one 
oon with diagrams. 2s. 2d. ro “yy 
DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 
Is. 8d. post paid 


Copies from the Publisher, 
LARKS RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 








LAUGHTER AND THRILLS 

THE SLEEPWALKER 
Three-Act Mystery Thriller 6 Men, 8 Women 
* *The Sleepwalker,’ by H. G. Maclaurin, this week’s 
production at the King’s Theatre, Gainsborough, has 
a delightful assortment of cleverly drawn characters. 
The action takes place in an exclusive hotel. A series 
of jewel robberies occur in the hotel, and everybody 
(including a Miss Dupont, who has been receiving 
treatment at a mental home) come under suspicion. 
The hotel is reputed to have a haunted bedroom. 
One of the guests sleeps in it, and‘sees the “ghost.” 
After many pon | and thrilling sitaations, the jewei 
robbers are unmasked, and prove to be two of the 
hotel guests who were thought to be above suspicion. 
‘The Sleepwalker’ provides plenty of thrills and 
laughter.”—Gainsborough News, jo 9th, 2. 
Copies on approval. pply the coe 
Yorkshire Play Bureau, 20, Bank Tireet, Sheffield, 1 
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WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BRETTON HALL 


Traminc Cottece ror TEACHERS oF Music, Art 
AND DRAMA 


FROM September, 1953, this College will offer, in 

addition to its present courses, a two-year course 
of initial training for intending teachers (men and 
women) who wish to make their particular contribu- 
tion to a school through the teaching of Drama. 
Students will be prepared for work in secondary 
schools and will include in the course, as principal 
studies, English, Drama and Movement Education. 
All students will also be expected to take part in the 
general training in the Arts provided by the College. 
Further particulars can be obtained from:— 


The Principal, Bretton Hall, 
Bretton, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 


Northern Theatre Sehool 


(Late Bradford Civic Playhouse Theatre School) 


Director: Esmz Cuurcu 





AUDITIONS: 
FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL 





For particulars apply: 
The Secretary, Northern Theatre School, 
26 Chapel Street, Bradford. 











THE GINNER MAWER 
SCHOOL of DANCE & DRAMA 
CHELTENHAM 


Directors: RUBY GINNER, IRENE MAWER 


A three-year training in all branches of 
THE THEATRE ARTS for teacners and 
stage artists. Applications should now be 
made for registration for the College 
year beginning in October, 1953. 


The Course is approved by THE 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION for 
the award of grants. 


Special one year course for qualified teachers 


Under the patronage of: 
LADY CROSFIELD, SIR LAURENCE OLIVIER, 
JOHN GIELGUD, DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE, 
PROF. A. P. CAWADIAS, LESLIE FRENCH 


All particulars from the Secretary, 


Ginner Mawer School, The Rotunda, 


Cheltenham 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSi( 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC AR’ 


(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 
Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen Evizapetu, THe Queen Morm 


Director of College: 
Coin CHANDLER 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Cou 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Chon 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Managemen, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course fe 
students of the College which includes lectures on Poetic: 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama ani 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional! help 
Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching unde 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfacton 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented fe 
the following awards :— 

DIPLOMA in THEATRICAL ART 
DIPLOMA in the TEACHING of SPEECH and 
DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
The Session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 


Enrolments are now being taken ag = Session 






































HUNTINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL 


(Incorporating THe TUboR ACADEMY OF ARTS) 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 
Principal; Miss E. R. Lipwett 
\ UNTINGTON” occupies one of the finest 

positions in the country with 40 acres of grounds, 
excellent playing fields, usual games. 
he general aim of the School is to give a wide 
and sound education. The Seniors are prepared for 
the Oxford General Certificate of Education at all 
levels and University Entrance if desired. There are 
special facilities for Languages. The School is also 
ideal as a Junior Residential Academy of Dramatic 
Art and Dancing. Comprehensive Training is given 
for girls from 8 to 18 years in all branches of Drama 
and Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, Singing, Ballet 
and Fencing. All recognised Examinations. 
Illustrated prospectus from the Secretary. 








Birmingham Theatre School 


PRINCIPAL: MARY RICHARDS 
provides full training (day-time and evening 
courses) for the stage as a career. 
Students receive opportunities of acting in pro- 
fessional theatres while training. Fully-trained 
students have recently been engaged by the 
managements of many theatres and companies. 
Grants-in-aid for training may be given by local 
education authorities. 

Brochure with all details from:— 

48 HOLLOWAY HEAD, BIRMINGHAM, 1. 
(MIDIand 3300) 
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Audilions on Application. 


Comprehensive stage training in conjuction with a 
“live” Theatre and instruction by a fully qualified staff. 


For prospectus apply—Secretary 


28 Wellington Square, 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL OF THEATRE 


OXFORD 








TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Instituted 1872 





Patron: 
Tue Mosr Hon. THe Marovuess or CARISBROOKE, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
President: Sir Jonn BARBIROLLI 
Principal: 
W. Greennouse ALLT, MUS.D., F.T.C.L., F.R.C.O. 





SPEECH, MOVEMENT and DRAMA 
TEACHERS’ COURSE — THREE 
YEARS. Recognised by the Ministry of 
Education. 

Particulars of the Entrance Examination 
can be obtained from the Secretary. 


TWO-YEAR TEACHERS’ COURSE 


CENTRAL SCHOOL 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(The Central School of Speech Training 
,& Dramatit Art, Inc.) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, 


S.W.7 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


President: 


THE VISCOUNT ESHER 


Principal: 


GWYNNETH THURBURN 


This course has been specially designed to 
meet the needs of those whose time for 
study is limited. Attendance is required 
on one evening a week and students are 
coached, in class, for a diploma. 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 
accepted by the Ministry of Education 

as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 


(EVENING) 


Information from: 
A. T. REES, Hon.F.T.C.L., 
Mandeville Place, London, W.1 
WELbeck 5773 


Prospectus and information about 
entrance tests from the Registrar. 
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The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.| (Lomdom) Ltd = Telephone: Langham 1320 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, r.P.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.1., R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Flora Robson, C.8.£.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.£., HON.LL.D.; 
Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.A., D.LITT. 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE—Evening Classes 
INDIVIDUAL STAGE TRAINING—Private Lessons 
VOICE PRODUCTION—Private Lessons 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA (Bronze, Silver and Gold Medal. awards) 
(held in London and in 60 Provincial Centres) 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEG 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


The College offers training for both teaching and the Stage. Tuition is given by a sta 
of Specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stages 
management, tignting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equippe 
Barn Theatre in the park grounds. a 
ea ll oa Three-Year Specialist 
=n Teachers’ Course 
(Recognised by Ministry of Education 
including 
Stage Course 


7 
One-Year Course for 
- Qualified Teachers 
(Students eligible for Grant Aid) 
Three Scholarships are offered. 
Students accepted from 17 yrs. of age 
Coaching for L.R.A.M. and 
A.D.B. examinations. 


pera Write for Prospectus 
LAMORBEY PARK - DCUP - KENT 
(Twenty-seven minutes by train from London) Apply now for 1953 











THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART ™ 
Established 186! 


M. 
A. TOWER HOUSE D. 


L. CROMWELL ROAD, S.W.5 A. 
(Western £633) 
Chairman: Principal: 
VERNON GATTIE, M.A., C.B.E. MATTHEW FORSYTH 
Full Dramatic Course with Speech Training and including 
Television and Film Classes 


Regular Rehearsal Classes and End of Term performances under Professional 
Theatre Conditions in the L.A.M.D.A. Theatre 


Recent Student Productions: 
Dec., 1952: “MY GOOD BROWN” July, 1952: “THE HIPPOLYTUS” 
Dec., 1952: “MADRAS HOUSE” March, 1952; ‘“‘THE VIGIL" 
“THE HIPPOLYTUS.”—‘Reports on student performances are apt to be suspect if they stray ‘on the side of 
enthusiasm and it is essential that they should be presented with due regard to a sense of proportion. But even 
with such mental checks applied, this ‘ Hippolytus ' leaves the impression of outstanding merit. The speaking 


is universally beautiful, the rise and fall of the words, the cension in the silence of the pauses gain full value from 
Gilbert Murray's translation.""—The Stage. 


PROSPECTUS SENT ON REQUEST 
WESTERN 8683 
Incorporated as a ‘‘Limited” Association for the Promotion of Art and not for Profit 
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WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 
Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 
SPECIAL COACHING FOR 
AUDITIONS, ETC. 
SCHOLARSHIPS for MEN 


DIPLOMA AT END OF TWO-YEAR 
COURSE 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 





BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 1953 


LOWTHER COLLEGE 
RHYL, NORTH WALES 
July 25th to August 10th, 1953 
Three concurrent courses— 
(a) ACTORS’ COURSE 
(b) PRODUCERS’ COURSE 
(c) DRAMA IN THE SCHOOLS 





ALNWICK CASTLE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN 
August 2ist to August 29th, 1953 
Course for ACTORS and PRODUCERS 
Prospectus now ready. 


All enquiries to:— 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 8.D.L. 








9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.! 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons: HER MAJESTY THE UEEN, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABE THE 
QUE EN os. sages QUEEN 


Presiden 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS. OF GLOUCESTER 
arm’ aon REGINAL THATCHE 
M.A., D.Mus. " - Hon. R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


arden 
MYERS FOGGIN,’ F.R-AM., Hon.R.C.M. 


Teachers Course in Speech and 

This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 
for men and women, leading to the award of the 
R.A.M. eve! ay (Speech and Drama) 
which is coutpeed by the Ministry of Education 
for gene ‘eacher Status. 


curriculum iacludes 2 private lessons 
yerite, and classes and loots in Acting; Choral 
Speech; Dancing; Fenci istory of Costume, 
Drama, Poetry and the ar es | Berle se soe 
Microphone Technique; Make-up; Mime; 
yo Play Production; ——— of Teach- 
Psychology; Public S Remedial 
h; otis: Sto “te 
kk : ritten 
ane Ml, are made ee ‘students to teach in 
schools, under supervision, during their third year. 


L.R.A.M. Diploma 
Examinations for the Di in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer Christmas vacations. visional 
dates for next session, 8th - 24th April. 


tested St apy SYLLABUSES and in- 
forma 


tion from L. GURNEY PARROTT, 
Hon.F.R.A.M., (Secretary). 


Verse- 
lish. © 











Corporation of London 


The GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL of MUSIC and 
DRAMA 


Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 
PRINCIPAL: 

EDRIC CUNDELL, 

C.B.E., Hon.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 

COMPLETE EDUCATION 
OR DRAMATIC ART OR PART-TIME 
TUITION IN A _ SINGLE SUBJECT 
Training is given in Dramatic Art, Speech, Public 
Speaking and all Musical Subjects. In addition to private 
lessons, there are classes for Stage Make-up, Fencing, 
eg etc. The School remains open in the 
evening for those wishing to obtain part-time tuition. 
The Ministry of Education amoneetos 4 the Three 
Years’ Speech and Drama Teacher's Course | _to 
the Teacher’s Diploma of Associateship (A.G.S.M.) w 
for the p of the Bi Scale is recognised as 
conferring ified Teacher Status. 
The Prospectus may be obtained, post free, from the 
Secretary, Y aay Tooley, M.A. 
THE SUMMER TERM BEGINS 
ON MONDAY APRIL 27th, 1953 














FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


SPECIALISTS 


LIGHTING AND CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT AND STAGE 
ACCESSORIES FOR 

- 
Private Theatres 


Public Halls and 


Schools, Etc. 


SLIDER 
DIMMERS 


for your forthcoming Productions 


%& QUICK DELIVERY + INEXPENSIVE x ROBUST + STANDARD 
FRAME THROUGHOUT RANGE y& SMOOTH, SPRING-LOADED 
BRUSH GEAR 


Actual manufacturers for the supply only or complete installation of 
every class of Stage Equipment. Advice and quotations freely given. 


Send us your Enquiries, and ask for Illustrated Catalogue 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7 lines), NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON: 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1.! 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.!, and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 





